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This grammar ia intended not only to introduce beginners to the 
study of Old French phonology and morphology from the historical 
point of view, but also to facilitate their progress to an advanced 
grammar. 

The latter aim has governed the arrangement of the book, inasmuch 
as the author has endeavored to reproduce, even to the paragraph- 
notation, the arrangement of that advanced grammar which is by most 
teachers considered the best— the Grammatik dee A&framosi&eken of 
Eduard Schwan and Dietrich Behrens.* He trusts that he has thus 
made it possible for students to acquire, before beginning to use the 
Grammatik dee Altjranzosiechen, a lasting appreciation of its logical- 
ness of structure, a quality which, in the Orammatik itself, is all but 
obscured by the complexities of detail unavoidable in an advanced 
grammar. Even after the step from the elementary to the advanced 
grammar, the former will perhaps be useful for a time, not only by 
its elucidations of difficult points, but also by its renderings into 
English of important technical terms. Thus students may be able to 
gain gradually, almost unconsciously, the ability to use a tool by 
means of which practically all the problems of Old French phonology 
and morphology can be solved. 

The omission of an alphabetical index is intentional. It is 
essential that students shall thoroughly understand the structure of 
the elementary grammar, in order to understand, later, that of 
the Grammatik. An alphabetical index, therefore, might prove 
detrimental, inasmuch as it would allow them to overlook the table 

* Grammalik del Altfrannisiichen von Dr. Eduard Schwan, neu bearbeitet von 

Dr. Dietrich Behrens ; siebente Auflage ; Leipzig, 1907. There is a French 

translation : Grammaire de Fancien /ranjuis, traduction francaise d'aprBs la 4me 

edition allemande, par Oscar Bloch, avec une preface de F. Branot ; Leipzig, 1600. 
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6 PREFACE 

of contents, or to shirk the use of cross-references, thus hindering 
them from realizing how logical that structure is. 

The book contains several pedagogical devices unusual in Old 
French grammars. For instance, the irregular verbs are presented 
after the manner of most grammars of modern French, with the 
methods of which students of Old French are presumably acquainted. 
Again, in moat of the paradigms Old French forms and related 
Latin forms are so presented that even a slight knowledge of Latin 
may help the memory. A glossary of technical terms has been 
provided for those who are not used to the historical study of lan- 
guage. 

Much in the book may impress adepts in Old French as too 
categorical. To the author, however, it often seemed expedient, for 
pedagogical reasons, to leave the beginner in ignorance of confusing 
difficulties. No harm will result, for the student will find those 
difficulties presented and discussed in the Grammatik. Nor should 
the occasional occurrence of absolute differences between the two 
grammars lead to confusion, for the excellent bibliography of the 
Grammatik will always supply a means of independent decision. And 
in the investigation of all such difficulties and differences, if we may 
press once more the point already emphasized, the student will be 
greatly aided by the fact that his three tools — the elementary gram- 
mar, the Grammatik, and the hitter's bibliography — correspond in 
paragraph - notation. 

It is evident, from what has already been said, that the author 
is immeasurably indebted to the scholarship, as well as to the prac- 
tical skill, of the writers of the Grammatik dea Altfranzomchtn. 
Moreover, since in an elementary grammar it is hardly feasible to 
acknowledge indebtedness in detail, he acknowledges a general 
indebtedness to investigators in the field of Romance philology, 
especially, of course, to those two masters, Professor Kr. Nyrop, and 
Professor W. Meyer-Lubke. 

For personal assistance throughout his work he is inexpressibly 
grateful to Professor H. R. Lang and to Professor A. S. Cook. To 
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PREFACE 7 

Professor Hanna Oertel, to Professor C. U. Clark, and to Professor C. 
C. Clarke, Jr., he owes several important suggestions. 

Those who use this book, either as teachers or as students, will find 
errors— not too many, let us hope. Doubtless they will also desire, 
on pedagogical grounds, various additions and subtractions. For all 
criticisms the author will be extremely thankful. Such help will be 
invaluable in the event of a second edition. 

Frederick Blibs Luquiens. 

Sheguld Scfailijk School of Tale University, June, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 



1-4. Old French was the transitional stage between Latin and 
modern French. By 'Latin,' however, we do not mean the standard 
Latin of grammars and dictionaries, the so-called Classical Latin, 
written by authors and declaimed by orators just before and just 
after the beginning of our era. We mean what scholars term Vulgar 
Latin, that language which was Rome's medium of informal inter- 
course from the earliest days to the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire, a constantly developing language. Classical Latin being the 
artificial perfection and crystallization of one of its stages. This 
Vulgar Latin, carried abroad by Roman soldiers and colonists, was 
forthwith adopted by the nations which had been conquered and 
Romanized. But it developed differently in the various provinces, 
partly because of differences in the date of Romanization, partly 
because of differences in the nations Romanized, thus resulting in the 
various Romance languages. The Vulgar Latin carried into northern 
Gaul developed into Old French. So gradual was the change that 
it is impossible to say when Vulgar Latin ceased and Old French 
began ; for reasons of convenience, however, the year 600 of our era 
is often adopted as the point of demarcation. 

We have several times spoken of the 'development' of that lan- 
guage which is called, in its successive stages, Vulgar Latin, Old 
French, and modern French. We mean that this language, from its 
beginnings until now, has ever been changing in accordance with 
unchanging tendencies. For the genius of a language consists of 
tendencies just as marked, and just as inexplicable v as those which 
constitute the genius of a nation. In the case of the language in 
question two such tendencies are dominant: the one governing the 

11 
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12 INTRODUCTION 

development of its pronunciation ; the other, that of its grammatical 
forma. Ita pronunciation has constantly shown an extreme tendency 
toward contraction. This becomes very clear on comparing different 
stages, so to speak, of one and the same sentence. Let us take the 
modern French sentence Voin h noleilqui di&parait derriire ceanuages, 
and present it successively at its Vulgar Latin, Old French, and 
modern French stage (Vulgar Latin and Old French were pronounced 
practically as they look ; for the modern French we use the phonetic 
signs explained in 13-14) : 

Vide eace-hie ilium solieulum qui dispareseil de-retro ecce-intos nubatieos. 
Vfit i:.i le iioleil qui diipnreid deriedrc a;* iiuitg/!*. 
Vinm! ■v/i.ij In. <ly<parr dtznjer ,ie naai.j 

So much for the pronunciation. As to the grammatical forms, they 
have constantly tended toward a more analytic condition. For 
example, whereas early Vulgar Latin possessed six cases in noun- 
declension, Old French possessed only two, and modern French 
possesses only one ; this decrease in inflected forms necessitating, 
naturally, a corresponding increase of prepositional constructions. 

This grammar, then, is a history of how Old French developed, in 
accordance with these two innate tendencies, out of Vulgar Latin and 
into modern French. 

Note. Our knowledge of Vulgar Latin is based mainly on (1) remarks of 
ancient and mediseval grammarians, who often mention words and expressions as 
contrary to the best usage; (2) certain linguistic remains, such as inscriptions 
and private documents, which contain informal Latin ; (3) inferences from the 
comparative study of the Romance languages. Our knowledge of Old French is 
based mainly on documents of the times. But since the oldest document is of the 
ninth century, the beginnings of Old French must be inferred from later Old 
French and from Vulgar Latin. 

5. Old French contained, in addition to the Vulgar Latin words 
which formed the greater part of its vocabulary, a very few Celtic 

f These examples are taken, with several modifications, from ArsSne Darme- 
Hislorique de la Langve Franptise, § 1 22. 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 13 

words, the scanty linguistic legacy of the pre -Roman inhabitants of 
Gaul ; and some hundreds of Germanic words, contributed by the 
Germanic invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

6. Old French was spoken in almost all of the northern half of 
France. The peninsula of Brittany, though Romanized during the 
first centuries of our era, had been re-Celtized, during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, by Celts from England. In the southern half of 
France another of the Romance languages, Provencal, was spoken. 

7. Old French was divided into dialects. We are accuatoroed to 
call these dialects by the names of the mediaeval provinces of France. 
Of these dialects the most important was the He de France dialect. 

8. He de France was that province of which Paris was the capital, 
As Paris became politically more and more important, the He de 
France dialect was more and more widely accepted as the best French. 
After the middle of the twelfth century practically all the authors of 
northern France used it, and to this day the He de Franca dialect is 
the standard French. This grammar is a grammar of the mediaeval 
He de France dialect only, but we use the term Old French for various 
reasons of convenience. 

9. It is of course impossible to say just when Old French became 
modern French. We may arbitrarily choose 1515, the year in which 
Francis I ascended the throne, to mark the end of Old French. 
For convenience of treatment, we shall cut the whole Old French 
period in two at about the year 1100. From ca. 600 to ca. 
1100 we shall call the 'first Old French period'; from ca. 1100 
to ca. 1515 the 'second Old French period.' 
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PART I 
PHONOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 
GENERAL REMARKS ON PHONOLOGICAL CHANGES 

lO-ll. As a language passes from one period of its existence into 
another, its sounds undergo a great number of changes, called ' pho- 
nological changes.' These changes are not capricious; on the cou- 
trary, they show great regularity. For example, the c of very many 
Vulgar Latin words changed to Old French eh. When this change is 
more closely examined, however, it appears : (1) that it took place 
throughout the province of He de France, but that it did not take place 
in certain other provinces ; (2) that it took place only during the first 
Old French period ; i. e., that any c which had not changed to ch by 
ca. 1100, did not do so after that date ; (3) that in the He de France 
dialect of the first period, it practically never took place unless a was 
followed by a ; and, furthermore, unless such a e was either initial in 
a word, or initial in a syllable preceded by a syllable ending in a con- 
sonant. In other terras, the change was limited (1) in space, (2) in 
time, and (3) by the relation of the sound in question to adjacent 
sounds. As we find that all phonological changes which we are able 
to investigate are subject to these three restrictions, we are led to the 
following general assumption : like sounds, within like limits of space 
and time, and standing in like relations to adjacent sounds, develop 
in like manner. It is because of their belief in this general 
assumption that grammarians present phonological changes in the 
form of rules or 'laws.' Part I of this book is a systematic 
presentation of the ' phonological laws ' of Old French. 
14 
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PHONOLOGICAL CHANGES 15 

The influence of analogy often causes like sounds within like limits 
of space and time to develop in different ways. For example, the 
early Vulgar Latin word gravem, became in later Vulgar Latin grevem 
(although regularly a remained unchanged throughout *he Vulgar 
Latin period) from analogy with levem, with which it had in common 
the idea of weight. 

Syntactic conditions sometimes cause like sounds within like limits 
of space and time to develop in different ways. For example, the 
Vulgar Latin personal pronoun me resulted, when stressed, in Old 
French mei ; when unstressed, in Old French me. Phenomena of 
this kind are called phenomena of ' syntactic phonology.' 

Note* Ever; phonological change has a cause and a manner. In this gram- 
mar, however, we shall deal with neither, except in very rare cases : to state the 
cause of a phonological change is seldom possible (of. page 1 1, line 26) ; to de- 
scribe the manner would require too much space. We may illustrate by a discus- 
sion of the change, during the Vulgar Latin period, of I to e ( this is the change 
mentioned in 16-20) . It is impossible to state the cause of this change. But its 
manner may be described. First, as to the change of t to e, without considering 
the change in quantity : to pronounce the Vulgar latin sound i (approximately 
the sound of i in English pin) the tongue had to be raised quite high ; the people 
of earl; France, however, contracted the habit of not raising the tongue so high 
when they attempted that sound; but, if the tongue is raised not quite high 
enough for I, the result is e (approximately the sound of e in English they), as 
self-experiment will easily prove. Secondly, as to the fact that I became e rather 
than S: e may be pronounced either 'close' or 'open' (compare English they 
and there), the tongue being raised higher for close e ; when I was slurred, the 
tongue at least attained to the next highest elevation, that of close e ; but in 
Vulgar Latin close vowels were usually long, and the close e which resulted 
from I was no exception. Thus we have fully described the manner of the change 
* to e : it is evident that a brief grammar cannot, except in rare cases, afford space 
for such description. 

12, Words may be either inherited or borrowed. An inherited 
word is one which has been present in a language from the beginning of 
that language ; in the case of Old French, from ca. 600. A borrowed 
word is one taken into a language after the beginning. A borrowed 
word is seldom affected by a phonological change which has run its 
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16 PHONOLOGICAL CHANGES 

course previous to the date of borrowing : imperator, for instance, 
which Old French borrowed ca, 800 from the degenerate Classical 
Latin (called by some scholars of to-day 'Late Latin,' by others 
1 Low Latin ' ) which writers were then using, never dropped the post- 
secondary-stress e (compare modern French empereur), as all inherited 
words had done before ca. 800 (compare Old French temprer, from 
Vulgar Latin temperare). This grammar leaves borrowed words 
out of consideration, except in a few especial instances. 

Note. Many Old French words were neither inherited nor borrowed, but 
came into existence by the process called word-formation. For example, Old 
French portage was not the direct descendant of any Vulgar Latin word, but was 
the Old French stem part- (compare Old French partir, from Vulgar Latin 
partire) plus the Old French suffix -age (from Vulgar Latin -atiam). 

13-14. The student should constantly refer to this section. 
The orthography of medireval manuscripts hinders, rather than helps, 
our understanding of mediseval pronunciation (compare modem 
orthography, which presents many incongruities with modern pro- 
nunciation). Writers sometimes used traditional orthography for a 
sound long after that sound had completely changed ; sometimes, on 
the other hand, invented misleading methods of expressing new 
sounds. Therefore we shall often have to resort to phonetic transcrip- 
tion of our examples. But invariable use of phonetic symbols might 
prevent the student from gaining any definite idea of mediseval 
orthography. Therefore we shall use them, as a rule, for only that 
sound (of our illustrative words) which is under discussion.f Let 
caution be used in regard to the other sounds of an example. For 
instance, in the Old French word vertut, given as an example in 84, 
we phonetically transcribe only the e ; the u, however, is not pro- 
nounced like ou in modem French tour (as is the phonetic symbol «), 
nor like oo in English book (as is the phonetic symbol y), nor 
is the final t pronounced like English f ; the pronunciation of these 

fin the Appendix will be found several passages of Old French with complete 
phonetic transcription. 
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PHONETIC SYMBOLS 17 

s explained, and phonetically transcribed, in the sections 
rith the development of Vulgar Latin stressed u and Vulgar 
Latin t. But sounds other than the one under discussion at the 
moment will be represented phonetically whenever their pronuncia- 
tion presents difficulties not easily solvable. When the phonetic 
transcription of a word or sound is so peculiar as to make 
identification difficult, the mediaeval orthography will be added 
in brackets []■ 

The student should understand the following general principles of 
phonetic transcription. A dot under a vowel signifies that the vowel 
is ' close ' ; that is, uttered with the mouth comparatively closed (for 
instance, the i of modern French si is close, that of English sit is 
open). A hook toward the right ( t ) signifies that the vowel is open ; 
a hook toward the left ( j ) that it has an indefinite, smothered pronun- 
ciation, approximate to the w in English but. In this grammar we 
seldom mark the ' quality,' as the comparative closeness or openness of a 
vowel is called, of unstressed vowels, inasmuch as unstressed vowels, in- 
cluding the weaker vowels of diphthongs and triphthongs, are practi- 
cally always of an intermediate quality. We do not mark the quality of 
a, o, or u, inasmuch as there is great uncertainty as to their quality in 
Old French (their approximate values are given in our alphabetical 
list of phonetic symbols). 

Alphabetical List of Phonetic Symbols t 

a = a in English cat. 

a = a in modem French an (35. Note 3 ; 178. Note). 
6 — English b. 
d — English d. 

d = a sound resembling tk in English brother, but less audible. 
di — English /. 
e^= modern French e. 

f The values given are of course only "approximate. 
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e = the sound e pronounced with a lowering of the soft palate ; 
that is, partly through the nose. Cf. 35. Note 3 ; 178. Note. 

e = modern French h. 

I = ai in modem French pain (35. Note 3 ; 178. Note). 

f = u in English but. 

f= English/. 

g = g in English go. 

g 1 : cf. 133. 

<f' : cf. 133. 

h = English A. 

t = t in modem French #t. 

i = the sound t pronounced with a lowering of the soft palate 
(cf. ?)- 
y i =y in English you (cf. the first paragraph of 103). 
k = English k. 
k' : cf. 133. 
k> : cf. 133. 

I = English I. 

?^= ly in English will you. 
m = English m. 
n = English n. 
A = my in English can you. 
]j = ng in English stwj. 
p = modern French o\ 
o = the sound o pronounced with a lowering of the soft palate 

(cf. ?). 
p =i o in modern French /o£ 

J = o in modem French bon (35. Note 3 ; 178. Note). 
O = German o. 
p = English p. 
r = English r (cf. the remark immediately preceding 165). 



I = English »h. 

i — say in English pasa you. 
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PHONETIC SYMBOLS 19 

t = English t. 

{ = a sound resembling tk in English thin but less audible. 
U = English cA. 
u = ou in modern French tour, 
y, = oo in English dooA. 

w = m in English we (cf. the first paragraph of 103). 
u =3 modern French u. 
u = the sound « pronounced with a lowering of the soft palate 

erf. ?). 



w = wi in English we. 
y = y in English you. 



i =a French j. 

j = fliy in English as you. 

In pronouncing Old French diphthongs and triphthongs observe 
the following rules : (1) pronounce all the individual elements, but 
more rapidly than when they stand outside Buch a combination ; (2) 
pronounce with most force the vowel marked with an accent ; (3) give 
an intermediate quality to the other vowel or vowels of the combina- 
tion (cf. page 17, line 18). 

Written accents practically played no part in either Vulgar Latin 
or Old French. In this grammar they are used to mark stress. The 
stress of Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin words is marked whenever 
there is likelihood of its being misplaced by the student. Primary 
stress is denoted by an acute, secondary by a grave accent. It is riot 
necessary to mark the stress of Old French words, for the primary 
stress may be placed by an inviolable rule— on the ultima unless the 
ultima vowel be e, in that case on the penult — and the secondary 
stress (79. Note) is not of great importance. We therefore use acute 
accents over Old French words for a special purpose — to mark that 
one of the vowels of a diphthong or triphthong which has the greater 
force : for instance, Old French vfUure is stressed on the penult, but 
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20 GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

the f of the diphthong of the antepenult is pronounced more forcibly 
than the i. 

Glossary of Technical Terms 

analogical : used of a linguistic development brought about by the 

influence of analogy (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11). 
antepenult : the last syllable but two of a word. 
aspirate : the sound represented by the letter A ; also, a sound in 

which an A sound is associated with a mute (q. v. ). 
assimilation : cf. the last part of 103. Note 1. 
atonic : in this grammar used of syllables or vowels not possessing 

primary stress (q. v.). 
'checked: cf. 32-34. 
close : cf. page 17, line 11. 
dental : pronounced by placing the tip of the tongue against or near 

the front teeth (cf. the tables in 103 and 272). 
derivative vowel : cf. 348.2. 
dissimilation ; a phonological process consisting in the making of 

similar sounds dissimilar (for instance, cf. 81. Note). 
epenthetic i : an i sound inserted in a syllable from without. The i 

sound is often generated, so to speak, by a palatal consonant — 

for instance, cf. 158.1. 
free : of. 32-34. 
hiatus : the strained pronunciation which arises when one vowel 

immediately follows another without being combined with it in a 

diphthong or triphthong, 
initial-syllable pretonic vowel : cf. 79. 
interconsonantal : immediately preceded by and immediately followed 

by a consonant or consonants. - 
intervocal : immediately preceded by and immediately followed by a 

vowel or diphthong or triphthong. 
labial : formed by various positions of the lips in contact with each other 

or with other parts of the mouth (cf. the tables in 103 and 272). 
labialized consonant: cf. 206.1. 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 21 

liquids : the consonants I and r, so called from the ease with which 

they flow into or unite with other sounds (cf. the tables in 103 

and 272). 
medial : used of sounds which are neither initial nor final in a word. 
mediopalatal ; cf. 133. 

metathesis : the transposition of sounds for ease of pronunciation, 
monophthong : a single simple vowel sound, in contradistinction to 

a diphthong, 
morphology : the science of the forms of language, in contradistinc- 
tion to ' phonology, ' the science of the sounds of language, 
mute : a consonant formed by the stopping of the oral passage ; 

opposed to 'spirant' (q. v.). 
nasal consonant : a consonant uttered with a lowering of the soft 

palate : that is, partly through the nose. Cf.- the tables in 103 

and 272. 
nasal vowel : a vowel uttered with a lowering of the soft palate r 

that is, partly through the nose. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. 

Note. 
Open : cf. page 17, line 13. 
oral consonant : a consonant uttered entirely through the mouth : 

that is, without lowering of the soft palate, which would cause 

nasalisation (cf. 'nasal consonant'). Cf. the tables in 103 and 

272. 
palatal : produced by, or with the help of, the palate (cf. the tables 

in 103 and 272). 
palatalization : the process referred to under ' palatalized conso- 

palatalized consonant : a consonant which has developed an addi- 
tional y sound : for instance, t, A. 

paroxytone : a word having the primary stress (q. v. ) on the penult 
(q. v.). 

penult : the syllable next to the last in a word. 

phonology: cf. 'morphology.' 

postconsonantal : immediately following a consonant 
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postpalatal : cf. 133. 
post-secondary-stress vowel : cf. 79. 

preconsonantal : immediately preceding a consonant. 

primary group : cf. 103. Note 1. 

primary stress : when a word has two stressed syllables, the more 

forcible is called the 'primary stress,' the less forcible is called 

the 'secondary stress' (cf. 79, and 79. Note). 
proparoxytone : a word having the primary stress (q. v.) on the 

antepenult (q. v.). 
provenience : the source or origin of a linguistic phenomenon. 
resonance chamber : a hollow space formed in the mouth in order to 

reinforce the sound of the vibrating vocal cords. 
secondary group : cf. 103. Note 1. 
secondary stress : cf. 'primary stress.' 
semivowel : i and u are called semivowels because they have the 

character of both a vowel and a consonant (cf. 103 and 272). 
sonant : accompanied by vocal vibration or tone (cf. the tables in 

103 and 272). 
spirant : a consonant of incomplete closure ; opposed to ' mute ' 

(q. v.). Cf. the tables in 103 and 272. 
stress : cf. ' primary stress,' and ' secondary stress.' 
strong verb : cf. 338. 
surd : unaccompanied by vocal vibration or tone (cf. the tables in 

103 and 272). 
syncope : the elision of a vowel or syllable from the midst of a word 

(for instance, cf. 76). 
tonic : in this grammar used of vowels or syllables bearing primary 

stress (q. v.). 
ultima : the last syllable of a word. 
umlaut : the change of one vowel to another more like a following 

vowel (for instance, cf. 43). 
velar palatal ; cf. 133. 
weak verb : cf. 338. 
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The followiDg cross -section drawing of the organs of speech may be 
of value to students who have not studied phonetics : 



A — nas.ll cavity. B = hard palate. C soft palate. D teeth. 

E = lips. F = tongue. G = epiglottis. H = vocal corda. 

I = esophagus. J = trachea. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



Abbreviations 



CL. = Classical Latin. VL. = Vulgar Latin. OF. = Old French. 

>■ = 'becomes.' < = 'is the result of.' 

An. asterisk (*) stands before Vulgar Latin words which are sup- 
posed to have existed, but have not been actually found in any Vulgar 
Latin document. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
(GALLIC) VULGAR LATIN AND CLASS- 
ICAL LATIN 



1 !>. An historical presentation of Old French finds its natural point 
of departure in the description of Vulgar Latin— more specifically, in 
the description of the last stage of Gallic Vulgar Latin. Since 
students of Old French historical grammar must be conversant with 
Classical Latin (a Classical Latin grammar and dictionary should 
be continually at hand), we may conveniently describe this Vulgar 
Latin by enumerating the differences between it and Classical 
Latin. Although earlier Vulgar Latin, that which had been perfected 
and crystallized into Classical Latin (1-4), differed hardly at all from 
Classical Latin — no more than informal from formal modern English 
— later Vulgar Latin, developing rapidly away from its former self, 
became, ipso facto, quite unlike the crystallization of that former self. 
In the sixth century we find the following differences between Gallic 
Vulgar Latin and Classical Latin. 

Stress 

VL. words generally stress the same syllable as the corresponding 
words in CL. , but : 

Words with a short penult, and an ultima beginning with a mute 
plus r, which in CL. stress the antepenult, stress the penult in VL. 
(CL. integrum— VL. integrum). 

"Where in CL. a stressed i of the antepenult stands in hiatus with a 
following e or o, in VL. we find a diphthong, with the stress shifted 
to the &%t o (CL. paA$tem--Y~L. pariHem). 

Certain differences are due to the fact that analogy (10-11) has 
been at work in VL. For example, the CL. 1st plural present indica- 

25 
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tive of the 3d conjugation stresses the antepenult ; but in VL., because 
of the analogy of the three other conjugations, this form has' come to 
stress the penult (CL. perdlmus — "VL. perdimuM, by analogy to such 
VL. forms as amAmtu, monimut, avdtmw, which correspond to CL. 
amamw, monemus, audimus). 

Note. Such VL. forms as ctmvtmit (instead of CL. efavtmt), are the result of 
a process called recompoaition. Whereas CL., and the pre-Christian VL. of which 
it was the crystallization, had conieto feel amctnit as asimple word, VL. ofourers 
regained the consciousness that it was compounded of con and venit, and therefore 
stressed the stem of the verb. 

Vowels 

16-20. Pre-Christian VL., like CL., possessed I and fi, but by 
the sixth century I had changed to e and ft to o (CL. blbere and 
supra — VL. bebere and ibpra). Moreover, whereas in pre-Christian 
"VL., as in CL., each vowel possessed two quantities, being either of 
short or long duration, by the sixth century each vowel (except a) 
had developed in addition two qualities, all long vowels having become 
also close, and all short vowels having become also open. As a result 
of these changes, we find the following vowel- correspondences between 
CL. and the VL. of sixth century Gaul : 

CL. i — VL. long t 

l — long e 

e — long t 

£ — short g 

a — long a 

a — short a 

6 — short o 

o— long o 

&■ — long p 

u — long ft 

Pre-Christian VL. had only three diphthongs : ae, oe, and aw. By 
the sixth century ae has become short e, and oe has become long e 
(CL. poena — VL. pena), au alone remaining intact. Meanwhile, 
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however, a few new diphthongs have developed, as, for example, in 
VL. pariAtem (15). 

To CL. proparoxytones with penult vowel between I — p, I — d, 
I — (, I — to, r — d, r — to, » — (, correspond VL. paroxytones, the 
vowel having been syncopated (CL. ealldtn— VL. caldw). 

I To CL. words with unstressed u following a consonant group cor- 
respond VL. words without the w (CL. mdrtimm— VL. mortem). 

CL. allows hiatus ; VL. avoids it in various ways. For example, 
an unstressed i or e standing immediately before another vowel 
becomes the semivowel i (CL. fill&s — VL. filim') ; an unstressed u in 
like position becomes u (CL. ann&alem — VL. annualem). 

Consonants 

21-28. The k of earlier VL. has become silent (CL. Itoino — VL. 
onw~). But a new h has come in with words borrowed from the Ger- 
manic tongues (Germanic kaga > VL. kaga). 

VL. final m after an unstressed vowel has become silent (CL. 
««i,««-VL. ammo). 

VL. n has become silent before a (CL. trans — VL. tras). 

VL. intervocal 6 has become v (CL. faba — VL. /ava). 

VL. g before e or i has changed into the sound of y in English ye 
(CL. jre/tiem— VL. yente). The VL. combinations ge, gi, de, di, 
when standing before vowels, have also become y (CL. diurnum — 
VL. yornu). 

Words beginning with an s plus a consonant prefix an e when 
the foregoing word ends in a consonant (CL. spina — VL. espina). 

Borrowed Words 
29-30. The Vulgar Latin of Gaul borrowed many words from 
Greek and from the Germanic tongues. Most of the Greek and 
Germanic sounds existed likewise in Vulgar Latin ; the rest were 
replaced by more or less closely related sounds. For example, the 
Germanic bilabial w, which had no equivalent in Vulgar Latin, was 
replaced by the combination gw (Germanic wardon > VL. awarder'). 
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CHAPTER in 
THE FIRST OLD FRENCH PERIOD 



31 . Those sounds which — as we have shown in Chapter II — apper- 
tained to the sixth century Vulgar Latin of Gaul, continued steadily 
in their phonological development, and during the succeeding centu- 
ries became Old French sounds. This chapter will explain their 
development down to about 1100. 

Note. To attempt to date, even approximate! y, the changes which took place 
between 600 and 1100 would lead too far afield. The student should try, how- 
ever, to make gome inferences. For erample, comparison of 35 with 108, 117.1, 
127, etc, will show that the diphthongization of tonic free vowels had run its 
course before double consonants became single: for, if VL. ceppa (108) had 
become OF. cepa before free tonic e diphthongized, the form of ca. 1100 would 
have been oif (39.1), not ctp (41). 

VOWELS 

32-34. For the following discussion of the vowels it is necessary 
to understand the terms 'free' and 'checked.' A vowel is said 
to be free when it ends a syllable, checked when it does not. More 
definitely— a vowel is free when it ends a word (me) ; when it stands 
before another vowel (w-a) ; when it stands before a siugle consonant 
(ma-nu') ; when it stands before a mute -|- liquid (ca-pra, do-plu) : a 
vowel is checked when it stands before any consonant group other than 
a mute -f- liquid (por-ta) ; when it stands before a consonant -(- i or u 
(gap-iat). A vowel which stands before a single hn il consonant (cor) 
is free when followed by a word beginning with vowel, checked when 
followed by a word beginning with a consonant or by a pause (cf. the 
third paragraph of 10-11.) 
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Note. At the beginning of the first OF. period, then, all words ending in a 
single final consonant were developing in two ways. But the developments before 
a following word beginning with a consonant, or before a pause, soon gave way 
(from analogy — cf. the second paragraph of 10-11) to the developments before a 
following word beginning with a vowel. In the following sections, therefore, 
we consider the ultima vowels of such words as free. 

Tonic Vowels 

> 35. As we have seen in 16-20, the last stage of Gallic Vulgar 
Latin possessed the vowels i, e, f, a, o, o, w, and the diphthong au 
(other diphthongs occurring only rarely). During the first period 
tonic vowels tended to diphthongize. This diphthongization seems 
contrary to the tendency of the language toward contraction (1-4), 
but was in reality a result of that tendency, inasmuch as it was the 
last step of a compensatory process caused by the syncopation, during 
the first centuries of Old French, of almost all atonic vowels (76, 
and 80.2). ■ The first step of this compensatory process was the , 
lengthening of free tonic vowels. Moreover, those free vowels which 
were short in Vulgar Latin lengthened to the same degree as those ■ 
which were long, so that the only short vowels remaining were those | 
which were checked. When all these free vowels had lengthened, 
they then broke, as it were, into diphthongs : VL. f$ru > very early 
OF. jlru >■ later OF. ji&r. The checked vowels, on the contrary 
(all of which, even those originally long, were now short as compared 
with the free vowels), did not diphthongize: VL. forma > very 
early OF. forma (with short o) > later OF. fyrme. Sections 36-75 
are a detailed enumeration of the results of, and divergences from, 
the process which w* have just described in general terms. la oar 
discussion of tiu> tonic vowels we shall adopt the following order 
(corresponding to the situation, proceeding from front to back, 
of their 'resonance chambers) ; i, e, g, a, o, o, u. We shall conclude 
with the discussion of the tonic diphthong au. 

Note 1. The development of a vowel was often complicated by the incor- 
poration into a syllable of some new element. Especially common were the 
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incorporation of so-called 'epenthetic <*,' and that of u. Separate paragraphs 
(38, 44, 45, etc.) will deal with these two phenomena. 

Note 3. It is evident from the above section that very many vowels of 
Vulgar Latin changed in quantity upon becoming Old French vowels, all free 
short vowels becoming long, all checked long vowels becoming short, at least in 
comparison with the new long vowels. This requantifi cation reached completion 
soon after the beginning, of the first Old French period. Thenceforth through 
roost of the first period, vowels seldom changed as to quantity, whether or no 
they changed from free to checked, or vie* versa. Toward the end of the period, 
however, the difference between long and short vowels became inappreciable 
(they were all rather short than long), except in the case of tonic e. Most 
scholars are of the opinion that the e, which came from VL. tonic free a (52. 1) 
remained e until after the end of the first period, and that meanwhile the e which 
came from VL. tonic checked e (39. 2, and 41) remained I (cf. 210 and 211); in 
the following sections we shall differentiate c from S. 

Note 3. All tonic vowels and diphthongs, and roost initial-syllable pretonic 
vowels and diphthongs, followed by « or m, take on a nasal sound (178. Note) 
during Old French. It is certain that OF. tonic a, 3, and g were thus nasalized 
during the first period ; there is great uncertainty as to the date of nasalization of 
the other vowels and diphthongs. In the following sections, however, we shall 
consider all vowels and diphthongs which were nasalized at all, to have been 
nasalized before ca. 1100. 

Note 4. In general, Vulgar Latin tonic syllables not only remained tonic 
throughout the first and second Old French periods, but are still so at the present 



VL. i corresponds to CL. i. 

36. Free and checked i before oral consonants remain i: ripa ~> nee. 

37. Free and checked i before nasal consonants become t : expina, 
(CL. tpmti) > esptne. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

38. j before an epenthetic i (35. Note 1) blends with the latter 
into a single i : mica > mie (140.1). Before a nasal consonant i -f 
epenthetic i gives I : eteriniu (CL. sa-bilfim) > esering (203). 



VL. e corresponds to CL. e, t, oe. 
&. 1) Free e before oral consonants becomes H : veru > vetr. 
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After palatals (103) or palatalized consonants (13-14) the result is 
Ui and then i (133. Note 2) : cero> citire > cire. 

2) In proparoxy tones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult (during the Old French 
period all proparoxy tones lose the vowel of the penult— cf. 76) e 
before oral consonants becomes I (35. Note 2) : dibita > debta > dSte. (y "; 

40. 1) Free e before nasal consonants becomes §i : plenu > plfitt. 
But after palatals (103) or palatalized consonants (13-14) the result 
is I : racemu > rauln, Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

2) In proparoxy tones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, e before nasal consonants 
becomes g, and then a: simita > sg-nte > sante (the orthography, 
however, continues sente). Cf. 76. 

41 . Checked e before oral consonants becomes | (35. Note 2) : 
*mettere (CL. miftfri!) > mitre. 

42. Checked e before nasal consonants becomes f, and then, except 
before n, develops further into a, though the orthography remains 
en : fendere (CL. fltidf,r?,) >/e>i<?re (at first pronounced fgndre, then 
fandre). But degnat (CL. dlgnAt) > deignet (pronounced dfnet~). 
Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

43. e before oral or nasal consonants is changed to i or I by the 
influence of an i in the following syllable (this is an example of the 
process called 'umlaut') : *presi (CL. prShlndi) > pris. 

44. e combined with an epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in the 
diphthong U : /erja > f&ire (201). Before nasal consonants the 
result is §i ; fendu (CL. flct&m) >/£»( (163). 

45. e + u (35. Note 1) becomes u : debuU > dut (206. Note). 



VL. g corresponds to CL. S and ae. 

46. 1) Free e before oral consonants becomes ii : mf/> miel. 

Note, ft > et, probably because of the unstressed nature of the word (cf. the 
third paragraph of 10-11). The same explanation may be given for the alterna- 
tive forms with e of 417. 
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2) VL. free e often came, through the syncope of an un- 
stressed penult vowel (76), to be checked in OF. In some of these 
cases it bad had time, the syncope being late (76. Note 2), to diph- 
thongize to if before becoming checked (tfpidu > tiepidu > tiepdu 

> Hide) ; in others it had not had time, the syncope being early, to 
diphthongize before becoming checked, and so, in accordance with 
48, remained g (morula > me rla > merle). 

47. 1) Free g before nasal consonants becomes ie : re m > rihi. 
Of. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

2) In proparoxytones whose accented vowel became checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, e before nasal consonants 
sometimes became g and then a (49), sometimes became te (cf. the 
double development explained in 46. 2): tgneru > tenru > tgndre 
>tandre (the orthography, however, continuing tetidre); fremiti > 
friemita > Jrtente. Cf. 76. 

48. Checked e before oral consonants remains e : '* testa (CL. tesfH) 

Note t. i before /' becomes ie. 

Note 2. (attest (417), probably because of tlie unstressed nature of the 
word (ef. the third paragraph of 10-11). 

49. Checked g before nasal consonants becomes g, and then a : 
ventu > v§nt > vant (the orthography continuing vent), Cf. 35. Note 
3, and 178. Note. 

50. g + e P entnet ' c i (35. Note 1) becomes iei and then i : preHu 

> priiie^> pris (193). Before nasal consonants the result is t: enyenlu 
(CL, inghiliim. — cf. 21—28) > enging (pronounced andziA — cf. 203). 

51. $-{- u (35. Note 1) becomes ieu : cecu (CL. caeeRm) > ee-u 
(145 and 77) > eiftt. 



VL. a corresponds to CL. a and ft. 

52.-1) Free a before oral consonants becomes e (35. Note2) :sa/> 
aeZ. After palatals (103) or palatalized consonants (13-14), how- 
ever, the result is i£ : caru > eki&r. But cf. 140.2. 
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2) In proparoxytones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, a before oral consonants 
remains a : r&pidu > rapdu > rode. Cf. 76. 

53. 1) Free a before nasal consonants becomes Si : amas > aimw. 
After palatals (103) or palatalized consonants (13-14) it becomes ie : 
cane > ekien. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

2) In propa rosy tones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, a before nasal consonants 
becomes a : c&ntera > ehambre. Cf. 76. 

54. Checked a before oral consonants remains a : drappu > drop. 

55. Checked a before nasal consonants becomes a ; tantu, > tant. 
,Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

56. a and epenthetic t (35. Note 1 ) combine in the diphthong di, 
which then becomes the sound $i, though the orthography continues 
ai : factu> fa-it (158.1) >f&it >f$it (generally written fait). Be- 
fore nasal consonants the result is Si : saneta > sainte (163). But 
free a after palatals (103) or palatalized consonants (13-14) combines 
with epenthetic i into i : yaket (CL. jaeU) > gie-M (52.1, and 135.3) 

57. a + « (35. Note 1) becomes 6u : fagu >fa-u (145 and 77) 

2 
VL. g corresponds to CL. 6. 

58. 1 ) Free g before oral consonants becomes uf : cgr > citfrr. 

2) In proparoxytones whose accented vowel became checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, free g before oral con- 
sonants sometimes remained g, sometimes became uj (cf. the double 
development explained in 46. 2) :*gargfulu (CL. c&rydphyll&tn) > 
gergfie : *m$vila > mu£vita > mttfrte > mvfae. Cf. 76. 

59. 1 ) Free o before nasal consonante becomes w| ; bgnu > bu$n. 
Cf.. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. ^ . 

2) In proparoxytones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the voiflfcf the penult, free g before nasal con- 
sonants becomes 3 : c$mite > egmie > ednte. Cf. 76. 
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60. Cheeked o before oral consonants remains g : *fossa (CL. fosg&) 
>fgs»e. 

Note, o before I' becomes u£. 

61. Checked g before nasal consonants becomes 5 : pgnte^>pont. 
Of. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

62. p -j- epenthetic i (35. Note 1) becomes iit (ui before nasal 
consonants) : eoriu > cuir (201). 

63. g -4- u (35. Note 1) becomes iiu (usually written eu): /pew > 
fg-u (145 and 77) >Jou [feu]. 



VL. p corresponds to CL. o and ft. 

64. 1 ) Free g before oral consonants becomes pit : colore > cvlour. 
3) In proparoxy tones whose accented vowel becomes checked 

through the fall of the vowel of the penult, free p before oral con- 
sonants becomes ft (written sometimes o, sometimes u, and sometimes 
ou) : dpbital (CL. dQbltat~) > dobtat > dutet (orthography dotet, 
dutet, or doutet). Cf. 76. 

65. 1) Free p before nasal consonants becomes o : donat >• dpnet, 
Cf. 35. Note 3, and 1 78. Note. 

2) In proparoxy tones whose accented vowel becomes checked 
through the fall of the vowel of the penult, free g before nasal conso- 
nants becomes 8 r npmeru (CL. ntimSrttm) > npmbre. Cf. 76. 

66. Cheeked p before oral consonants becomes n (written o, w, or 
ou) : gotta (CL. guttarri) > gute [gate, gute, or goute]. 

67. Checked g before nasal consonants becomes p" : gnda (CL. 
Und&m) > fade. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

68. p -4- epenthetic t (35. Note 1) becomes pi : dgcta (CL. d&etiim) 
> doite (158.1). Before nasals the result is pi :pggnu (CL. pugnum) 
>poing (pronounced ppi A — cf. 160). 

69. p + w (35. Note 1) becomes pw: yggu (CL. jiigftm) >j'p-«> 
jgu (145 and 77). 
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VL. u corresponds to CL. w. 
TO, Free and checked u before oral consonants become it (the 
orthography of this sound was of course u, without the superposed 

dots) : muru > miir. 

71. Free and checked u before nasal consonants become u : u«m 
> un. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

73. u -\- epenthetic i (35. Note 1 ) becomes tit ; fructu > fruit 
(158. 1). Before nasals the result is ui : jitnht>juiA (203). 



VL. aw corresponds to CL. au. 

73. Free and checked au before oral consonants become ; before 
nasal consonants 3 : causa > ehgse ; kautiita (a borrowed word — the 
Germanic haunifia) > hontf. Cf. 35. Note 3, and 178. Note. 

74. au -f- epenthetic i' (35. Note 1) becomes $i : mows* a (CL. 
navst&)>n$ue (196). 

75. ait -+- w (35. Note 1) becomes £t< : paucti >pau-u (145 and 
77)>^»t- 

Posttonic Vowels 
In the Penult 

76. All unstressed penult vowels dropped out during the first Old 
French period : platanu > platnu > plane (for fall of t, cf. 120). 

Note 1 . Similar syncopes had taken place during the Vulgar Latin period 
(16-20). 

Note 2. The Old French syncopes of unstressed penult vowels took place 
before those of poet -secondary -stress vowels (80. 2 ; 122. Note 2 ; 143. Note 2 ; 
148. Note), but did not lake place all at the same time. Some were early, some 
comparatively late. It seems impossible to deduce general laws as to their rela- 
tive chronology. Sometimes, however, we may infer that the syncopes of certain 
words took place before those of certain other words. For instance, if— as is 
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probable — every VL. free g before oral consonants became OF. it at about the 
same time, a comparison of the developments (fpirf«> tilde and m 'epda > mp-fe 
ahowa that the u of menda dropped out before the t of tepidn (46. 2). 

In the Ultima 

77. As we shall see in 78, most firm! vowels became silent, the 
time of their disappearance being about the eighth century. But 
when final w or % came into contact with a preceding stressed vowel 
before the eighth century, they usually combined with it into a diph- 
thong. This early contact occurred (1) when VL. did away with an 
hiatus by forming a diphthong (cf. the last paragraph of 16-20): 
early VL. fut >late» VL. /wj>OF. fui; (2) when intervening sounds 
dropped out before the eighth century : early VL. amavi > later VL. 
amai > OF. am&i ; VL. sapui > seventh century OF. so-i (206. 
Note) > later OF. 8§i ; VL. focu > seventh century OF. fo-u (145) 
> later OF. fou. Cf. 45 ; 51 ; 57 ; 63 ; 69 ; 75 ; and 35. Note 1. 

78. 1) Final a remains as e : terra > terrf, 

2) Other final vowels generally disappear about the eighth 
century r muru > mur. In the following three cases, however, they 
remain as § : (a) after practically all primary consonant groups (103, 
Note 1) whose last element is a liquid or a nasal consonant : kelmu > 
kelmf ; (b) after practically all secondary consonant groups : vivere > 
mvrf (76); (c) after a labial + £ : rab\u (CL. rhbmm) > rugf (191). 

3) The rules given under 1 and 2 apply also when the vowel 
of the ultima is followed by a single consonant : abbas > abfs ; 
corpus ]> core ; tepidus > tiedea. But ultima vowels followed by a 
consonant group always remain as e : vendunt > vendgnt. And 
ultima vowels followed by r always remain as f, but suffer metathesis : 
pater > pedrf. 

Pretonic Vowels 

79. We divide pretonic vowels into two classes: (1) 'Post- 
secondary-stress ' vowels — for example, the i in sanitate ; be it noted 
that all VL. words with two or more syllables preceding the 
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tonic syllable have a secondary stress on the first syllable. 

(2) ' Initial -syllable pretonic' vowels — for example, the first a in 
sanAre or in g&nit&te. 

Note. It in probable that a Vulgar Latin syllable which bore a secondary 
stress continued to bear a secondary stress throughout the first and second Old 
French periods ; even when, through the fall of a post-second a ry-stress vowel, it 
came to stand before a tonic syllable. 

a) Poet-Secondary-Stress Vowels 

SO. 1 ) Post-secondary -stress a becomes f : eantatore > ck&ntgdour. 
But when followed by an epenthetic i the result is &t : brat{one > 
or&Uon. 

2) Other post-secondary-stress vowels usually become f (or, 
if combined with epenthetic t, a diphthong ending in i) when they 
are followed by any consonant group {&bell&na > avqlaine), or by li 
or rcj ; or preceded by a consonant group whose last element is a liquid 
or a nasal consonant (quddrifdreuy- carr$fur). Otherwise they are 
usually syncopated (76. Note 2): *sbbiUuiu (CL. sUbitanSHm) > sob- 
danu > sudain (_122. 2. c). 

Note. But very many post -secondary -stress vowels underwent the influence of 
analogy (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11). For example, m&rU&re ^> marjder 
(instead of marder — cf. 122. 2. c) from analogy with marit <nuir((u. 

b) Initial-Syllable Pretonic Vowels 



81. Free and checked i before oral consonants and free i before 
nasal consonants remain t : privare ^>priver. 

Note. In some words which come to have, in OF., i in the tonic syllable, 
initial -syllable pretonic j, by the process called ' dissimilation, ' becomes ; : /mire 
>/f»»r. 

82. Checked i before nasal consonants becomes j : primtetnpw 
(CL. prlm&m timphs) > prlntens, 

8 
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3. i + epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in t (in j 
,1 consonants) : dietare > ditier (158. 1). 



VL. pretonic f became e at the very end 
of the VL. period ; so VL. pretonic e 

corresponds to CL. I, e, and e. 

84. Free e before oral consonants and nasal consonants becomes § : 
venire (earlier VL. venire) > venire. Checked e before oral conso- 
nants remains e : vertute (CL. vlrtut&m) > veriut. 

85. Checked e before nasal consonants becomes f, and then, except 
before n, develops further into a : entrare, > pdrer >■ antrer (but the 
orthography usually continues entrer) ; seniore > sgnorir [seigneur] . 

86. e -|- epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in ii (in fi before nasal 
consonants): eksire (CL. P.vlr?) > iwsir (158. 1). 



87. Free a before oral and nasal consonants remains a : avaru^> 
aver. After palatals (103) it becomes e : caballu > cheval. It also 
becomes f when, because of the fall of a consonant, it comes to stand 
before ii : sabuou > aeu (106). 

88. Checked a before oral consonants remains a : caxte/lu > cltastel. 
80. Checked a before nasal consonants becomes a -. cantare > 

chanter. 

90. a + epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in &i, which then 
becomes ^t (though the orthography remains ai — cf. 56) : tractare > 
trditier > tr^itier (158. 1) Before nasal consonants the result is ai : 
planhsidi (CL. plSnxIsIl) > plaimis (163). 



J>1. Free o before oral consonants becomes u, written indifferently 
i, o, and on ; prqbare > pruver (in the manuscripts we find indiscrim- 
nately all three forms pruver, prover, prouver). 
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92. Checked o before oral consonants remains p : pprtare > pprter. 

93. Free and checked p before nasal consonants become 5 : npnare 

94. p -\- epenthetic t (35. Note 1) becomes §i before oral conso- 
nants, oi before nasal consonants : pctobre > pHouvre (158. 1). 



95. Free and checked before oral consonants become y, written 
either it, 0, or on : plorare> ply-rer. 

96. Free and checked before nasal consonants become 3 : dotiare 
> dSner, 

97. -J- epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in oi before oral conso- 
nants, di before nasal consonants : pot[ont >j>owok (193). 



98. Free and checked u before oral consonants and free u before 
nasal consonants become w (written u — cf. 70) : usare > user, 

99. Checked w before nasal consonants becomes ii : lundie (CL. 
lunae tiWm) > lundi. 

tOO. m+ epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in ul (in ui before 
nasal consonants) : lucente > luisant (135. 1). 



101. Free and checked au before oral consonants become p, 
before nasal consonants 5.: pausare > pgser ; kaunire (a borrowed 
word — Germanic haunjan) > hpnir. 

102. au -f- epenthetic i (35. Note 1) results in §i : imu.vare (CL. 
nauslarS') > nfair (196). 
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CONSONANTS 
103. From Vulgar Latin Old French received the following 



Oral Consonants 



Surds Sonants 
Labials p f> 

Dentals ' d 

Palatals H133) ?(133) 



Surds Sonants 



y(cf. remark before 150) )$(178) 

Furthermore : the aspirate, h (21-28) ; and the semivowels, i and u 
(cf. the last paragraph of 16—20). The difference of pronunciation 
between i and y, or between u and w (13-14), is almost inappreciable : 
in j and it the vowel element is slightly more prominent than in y and 
«'. — It should be borne in mind that the letters of the above 
table are phonetic symbols (13-14), and that several of them 
were rarely used either in CL. or VL. orthography : k, for 
example, represents the sound of k in English, which sound was 
usually written e in CL. and VL. 

During the first Old French period these consonants made many 
changes, which were, of course, in accordance with the extreme 
tendency of the language toward contraction (1-4). Two main 
processes of development may be noted r (1) consonants which are 
initial in a word (like the first e in calcare), or initial in a syllable 
following a syllable ending in a consonant (like the second c in 
calcare), rendered solid and steadfast by their prominent position iu 
the word, tend to remain intact ; (2) consonants which are intervocal 
(like the c in pacare), or final in a syllable followed by a syllable 
beginning with a consonant (like the c in tractare), tend to disinte- 
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grate, as it were, or even to disappear entirely. Sections 104—206 are 
a detailed enumeration of the results of, and the divergences from, 
these two processes. In our discussion of the consonants we shall 
adopt the following order: labials, exclusive of w (cf. 154, ff.), 
and m (cf. 178, ff.) ; dentals, exclusive of / and r (cf. 165, ff.), 
and n (cf. 178, ff.) ; palatals, exclusive of 3 (cf. 178, ff.) ; liquids; 
ft ; nasal consonants ; palatalized consonants ; labialized conso- 
nants. 

Note 1. We shall often have occasion to speak of 'consonant groups.' 
These are of two kinds : a ' primary ' group is one already existent in Vulgar 
Latin (the id of uddartua); a ' secondary' group is one formed by an Old French, 
syncope (the Pd of solder <^ soUdare). Whenever we use the term ' consonant 
group ' without further specification, let it be understood as inclusive of both 
kinds. — The component elements of consonant groups sometimes remain un- 
changed, as in porta >■ parte (168), but usually one element is affected by 
another, a process called 'assimilation.' Sometimes assimilation is complete, as 
in septe > set (111), sometimes partial, as in sanita > semta (76) > senfe (here a 
labial becomes a dental from assimilation to a following denial — cf. 185). In 
studying cases of assimilation it is of practical value to remember that the first of 
two consonants is usually assimilated to the second (cf. what has been said just 
above of the c in tractare). It is also well to bear in mind that, if a secondary 
group consisting of a surd and a sonant undergoes an assimilatory process, the 
resultant combination is usually surd if cither one of the elements, at the moment 
of combination, is surd ; otherwise the resultant combination is usually sonant 
(cf., for instance, 122. 2. a, 141. Note, 143. 2). 

Note 2. Sonant consonants which in the course of their development come 
to be final in Old French, become surd (nurfu > nud > nut — cf. llfi). It must 
be noted, however, that a consonant which is final in the literal sense of the word 
'final' is often practically medial. Whenever nvd, for example, was immediately 
followed in connected and rapid speech by a word beginning with a vowel, the 
r} was practically an intervocal consonant. In such circumstances, naturally, 
aud did not become nut. Throughout the first and second Old French periods, 
therefore, words ending in a consonant possessed two pronunciations, choice be- 
tween them being dependent upon position in the sentence. For convenience, 
however, we shall ignore this double development ; we shall assume that all those 
final consonants which we shall discuss stand before a pause. Cf. the third 
paragraph of 10-11, 277, and the Appendix. 
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P bf v 

104. Initial labials remain intact : vannu > van. 

105. Intervocal p becomes b and tben v : ripa > ribe > rive. 
But if this v comes to be final in OF., it becomes / (103. Note 2) : 
*mpn (CL. caput) > chiev > chief. 

106. VL. intervocal b had become v before the beginning of 
OF. (21-28), and thereafter developed like VL. intervocal v ; which 
remained intact (avaru > aver), unless it came to be final in OF., 
in which case it became / (vim > vlj — cf. 103. Note 2). But v 
disappeared before stressed o and u : pavore > paour. 

107. Intervocal / disappears : *re/mare > reuser. 

108. Double labials are simplified r eeppu (CL. cipp&nt) > cSp 
(41). 

lOO. In the consonant-groups pr, br (103. Note 1) the labials 
become v : fabru > fevre. In the group vr the v remains intact : 
v 'were > vivre. 

110. pi (103. Note 1) becomes bl : populu > pueble. bl and fi 

rmain intact : '*garofulu (58. 2) > gerojle. 
111. Before other consonants than r and I, labials disappear eom- 
( pletely : septe> set; vivtt>vivt> vit. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

112. Postconsonantal labials remain intact : barba > barbe. Cf. 
103. Note 1. 

113. If a postconsonantal labial comes to be final in OF. : OF. p 
remains intact (campu > champ) ; b becomes p (orbu > orp) ; v be- 
comes/ (cervu > cerf) ; / falls (gomfu— CL. gdmphnm — > gon). Cf. 
103. Note 2. 

114. Interconsonantal p, b, /remain intact before r and I (arbore 
^>arbre~), but disappear before other consonants (corpus > corps 
> cars'). Interconsonantal v disappears (serous > serve > sers) ; but 
in the groups nv'l and Iv'r it is replaced by a transitional sound — nv'l 
becoming mv'l (184) and then mbl, Iv'r becoming Idr (p6lvere^> 
polvre > poire > poldre). 
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, -' 1 15. Initial dental mutes remain intact ; duru > dur. 

116. Intervocal t became d ; this d and VL. intervocal d there- 
after developed alike ; they weakened to the sound of tk in English 
brother, which then became less and less audible, until, at about the end 
of the first period, it was almost silent : espata (CL. spatM) > eape.de 

> espede (13-14). But when d came to be final in OF., it changed 
to the sound of th in English thin (103. Note 2), which then became 
less and less audible, and by 1100 was almost silent : mtdu > nud > 
nut [nut~\. 

117. 1) Double dentals (103. Note 1) are simplified : c«ttw> 
chat. 

3) The groups t'd, d't, become ( : netida > netda > nete. 

J*) In the secondary groups dental -f- 1& and dental + di 
the first dental is completely assimilated to the second : jitdieare > 
juddzier (143. 2) '^>judiier. 

118. Intervocal tr (103. Note 1) becomes dr, and thereafter 
develops like VL. intervocal dr and d'r. The dr of these various 
proveniences becomes dr : patre ^> pedre. 

119. Intervocal tl (103. Note 1) becomes dl, and thereafter 
develops like VL. intervocal dl and d'l. The dl of these various 
proveniences becomes dl : Rodlandu (a Germanic name, Sro/>land) 

> Radiant. 

120. Before n and m the dental mutes disappear : plaUrnu > 
platnu > plane. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

121. If d, whether it be VL. d or OP. d from VL. t (116), 
comes through the syncope of a vowel to stand before a, it becomes t 
(the orthography of the sound fcs is usually z): amatis > ainedis > 
ame(A* ~> anteto [am*:] . Cf. 103. Note 1. 

122. Postconsonantal dental mutes developed as follows : 

1) In primary groups which did not come to be final in OF., 
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t and d remained intact : fontana > fontaine ; u-nh'-re >■ ardeir. Cf. 
103. Note 1. 

2) In secondary groups which did not come to be final in OF. ; 
(a) d remained d when it came to follow a sonant consonant in OF. , 
but became t when it came to follow a surd consonant in OF. (cf. 
the last sentence of 103. Note 1); this latter process took place only 
when the surd had not had time, the syncope being early (76. Note 
2), to 'disintegrate' (103) from a surd to a sonant before coming 
into contact with the d : n&pidu > sabidu (105) > gabdu > sade 
(111) ; ti&tida > netda > nete (117. 2). (b) f which was initial in 
the ultima of a pro paroxy tone came into contact with the preceding 
consonant (76) before the change of intervocal t to d (116), and so, 
as might be surmised from 122. 1, remained ( : dmita > ante 
(185). (c) ' which was initial in the tonic syllable of a paroxytone 
came into contact with the preceding consonant (80. 2) after be- 
coming d (116); this d, as might be surmised from 122. 1, 
remained d : *sdbitdnu (CL. e&bUanitim) > nobdann > eudain (111). 
(No OF. word contained the secondary group surd -\- d in the position 
under discussion. In such a group d would undoubtedly have 
become ( — cf. the last sentence of 103. Note 1. ) 

3) When postconsonautal dental mutes came to be final in OF., 
( remained t and d became t (103. Note 2): tardu > tart ; d&yitu 
(CL. dlgtt&m) > deyt > deit (158. 1). 

Note 1. Many secondary groups consisting of consonant -[ dental underwent 
the influence of analogy (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11). For instance, 
dabiidre > duter (instead of dader) from analogy with dutel < dob-tat. 

Note 2- Comparison of snoli developments as amita > ante and *aobi(anu ]> 
sudain shows that as a rule unstressed penult vowels fell out before post-secondary- 
stress vowels did. Cf. 143. Note 2, and 148. Note. 

123. Interconsonantal ( remains intact before r and s ; interconso- 
nantal d remains intact before r, but becomes ( before s ; otherwise 
interconsonantal dental mutes disappear : ptrdere > perdre ; tendit > 
tendt > tent, 

124. Final dental mutes, if they follow a vowel, gradually become 
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less and less audible, both t and d becoming t ; ad~~> ad >- at (written 
indiscriminately a, ad, at). But if they follow a consonant (103. 
Note 1) the result is t : valet > valt ( > vaut before the end of the 
first OF. period— cf. 174). Cf. 103. Note 2. 

Note. Some verb-endings have t when we should expect t ; some have ( 
when we should expect ( : for example, a( < abet (CL. habet). The cause of an 
irregularity of this nature is usually some analogical or syntactical influence (cf. 
10-11). 



125. Initial s remains intact : sanu > sain. 

120. Intervocal s becomes z [s] : pavsare > pozer [poser] . If 
this 2 comes to be final in OF., it becomes s again (103. Note 2) : 

127. Double * is simplified (written s» when intervocal, s other- 
wise): */o*m (60) ~>fose [fosse] ; passu > pas. 

128. Before surd mutes s remains intact : festa ~^> feste. In the 
group sis, however, it disappears : odes (CL. ktistis) > osts > ots [as 
— cf. 121]. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

129. Before other consonants than surd mutes (but cf. 130) s 
first becomes z and then disappears (but remains orthographically) : 
arinu > asnu > aznu > ane [ame]. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

ISO. The group ss'r becomes str : 6ssere (CL. Sssf,') > esre (127) 
> estre ; s'r becomes zdr and then rfr : *c6sere (CL. cvrwufrU') > 
awre (129) > cwzdre > eitdre. 

131. Postconsonantal s remains » (written as when intervocal, 
otherwise s~) .>oiaw (CL. flcsawi) > wa. 

132. Final s remains intact (103. Note 2) : plm > plm. 

The Palatals before Vowels 

133. The VL. palatal mutes before vowels had three different 
shades of pronunciation — and therefore developed in three different 
manners — according to the place of contact between the tongue and 
palate. When they were followed by o or u th e contact of the tongue 
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was with the soft palate (velar palatals — represented in this grammar 
by ft, y) ; when followed by a or au the contact was with the back of the 
hard palate (postpalatals — represented by ft', <;'); when followed by e 
or i the contact was with the middle of the hard palate (mediopalatals 
— represented by ft", g'). It should be borne in mind- that ft, ¥, and 
ft 1 were all written c in VI.., and corresponded to e in CL. 

Note 1. VL. g 1 became y even before the end of the VL. period (21-28). 
For its development during OF., cf. 15011. 

Note **■ -P"l"'«ln or linn tliay a innil k- fpre a or r, gen erated an j, which then I 
combined with the a or e in various ways (cf. the remark immediately before / 
191). Since we have already described the results of these combinations 
(39. 1; 40. 1 ; 52. 1; 53. 1; 56 j 87 ), we shall exclude all mention of them from 
the following sections. 

ft ! (Forr, 1 , cf. 133. Note 1.) 

134. Initial ft* becomes ts [e] : cervu > tserf [cerf] . 
I 135. Intervocal ft* becomes di (the sound of ds-y in the English 
flvords bids you). This di soon loses its palatalization (13-14), but 
generates an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel. Then : 

1) When it remains intervocal in OF., it becomes z [a] : luee.id 

> ludient > lu-idzent > luidzent (72) > luizent [luisent\. 

a) When it comes to be final in OF., it beco mes is ( 103. Note 
2): voce> vodie> tw-wfe > flpirfj (68) > vjits [voiz — cf. 121]. 

3) When it comes to stand before t in OF. , it becomes a : dgeet- 

> dufet > du$dit > dufidzt > duidzt (62) > dilist. Cf; 103. Note 1. 

136. aft* (103. Note 1) becomes s ; then, losing its palatalization, 
but generating an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel, becomes a 
(when intervocal written as, otherwise a) : vascfMu > vasel > va-isel > 
v&isel [yaissel] (90). 

137. After other consonants than a, ft 1 becomes U (written z when 
final, otherwise c) : romice (CL. r&mtc&m) > rontse \ronce\ : dolce 
(CL. dulcSm) > dylts [dolt]. The group ftft' becomes ts: baccinu 

> batsin \batin\. Cf. 103. Note 1. 
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138. Initial g' becomes di (written j befor e a, o, u ; g before e, i) : 
gamba > diambe [jambe], 

139. Initial A 1 becomes ts [el]: earn > ttier [eMer] (133. Note 2). 

140. Intervocal k x became g\ and thereafter developed like VL. 
g', which : 

1) After a, e, i, became y, generating at the same time an 
epenthetic i after the preceding vowel: plaga ,|> pla-iye ^>pldiye (56). 
The orthography was plaie — the i, exactly like an intervocal y in 
modern French, did double duty, representing both the epenthetic i 
and the y. If the preceding vowel was i, both the epenthetic i and 
the y were completely assimilated to it : arnica ]> amiga > ami-iye > J 
ami-ye (38) > amte. If the preceding vowel was tonic f, it and the 
epenthetic t and the y blended into one i : nfcat > ni-yet (50) > niet. 1 

2) After « and o, disappeared completely, not even influencing 
a following a or e (ef. 133. Note 2) : locare > /wer (52. 1). 

141. Postconsonantal g 1 becomes di (written j be/ore a, o, u; g 
before e, i): navigare j> navgare > nadzier \nagier~\ (111). Cf. 133. 
Note 2. 

Note, No OF. word contained the secondary group surd + g'. In such a 
group g' would undoubtedly have become is (cf. the last sentence of 103. Note 1). 

142. 1) Postconsonantal k' in primary consonant groups becomes 
(J [cA] : mareare > martsier [narehier] (133. Note 2). 

2) M 1 becomes U : peccatu > petUet (133. Note 2). 

143. In secondary consonant groups, postconsonantal h' developed 
in a twofold manner : 

1) k' which was initial in the ultima of a proparoxytone came 
into contact with the preceding consonant (76) before the change of 
intervocal lc l to g' (140), and so, as might be surmised from 142. 1, 
became t*t : manica > manea > mantse [mancfai]. 

2) k' which was initial in the tonic syllable of a paroxytone 
came into contact with the preceding consonant (80. 2) after becoming 
g 1 (140); this g', in accordance with 141 and 141. Note, became 
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either di or U, according as it came into contact with a sonant or a 
surd (cf. the last sentence of 103. Note 1); deltcatW^> deligatu^> 
deldiiet [delgief] (133. Note 2); *r-/bppk-<'trt: > doppujare > rfoffier 
[clockier] (111). 

Note 1. Many secondary groups consisting of consonant + k or g underwent 
the influence of analogy. For instance, caballictire > clievuhiier (instead of ckev- 
aliliur) from analogy with chevaUael <^cabiliieai. 

Note 2. The comparison of such processes as manka. > maneke and dd&alu 

> ttelgiet confirms the inference of 122. Note 2. 

144. Initial g and k remain intact : gotta (CL. gftttit) > gute; cura 

> cure. 

145. Intervocal k became g, and then, together with VL. inter- 
vocal g, became silent: panew > p$u (77 and 75); fagu >/£« (77 
and 57). This process was completed very early in the first OF. 
period. 

Note. In certain words g and k, in becoming silent, generate an epenthetic i : 
*veracu (CL. vei-mau) ; ■ osrai (5(1). In some of these words thei seems to be doe 
to analogical influence, in some to syntactical, in some to dialectal ; in still others 
(as in term") it has not yet been satisfactorily eiplained. 

146. The primary consonant group sk becomes s, at the same time 
generating an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : nasco > na-is > 
n&h (56). Cf. 103. Note 1. 

147. 1) In all primary consonant groups except sk, postconsonan- 
tal k and g remain intact : arcu > arc. But when postconsonantal g 
comes to be final in OF., it becomes k (103. Note 2): largu^> larg > 

2) Double k is simplified : ttaccu > sae. 

148. 1) k which was initial in the tonic syllable of a paroxytone 
came into contact with the preceding consonant (80. 2) after becoming 
g (145); this g, as might he surmised from 147. 1, remained g: 
virec&ndia > vererjundia > vergogne. {No OF. word contained the 
secondary group surd -)- k in the position under discussion. In such 
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a group k would undoubtedly have remained intact — cf. the last 
sentence of 103. Note I.) 

3) Some VL. proparoxy tones ended in -iku (CL. -leftm), 
This k, before it came into contact with the preceding consonant (76), 
had 'disintegrated' — cf. 103 —not only into g (145), but even from 
g into y ; this y became U if it came into contact with an OF. surd, 
dz if with an OF. sonant (cf. the last sentence of 103. Note 1): 
p6rtieu ]> portiyu > poriUe > portie [ parehe] (for the disappearance 
of the first (, cf. 117. 3); medicu > mwdiyu > viieddie > miedie 
[miege] (117. 3). 

Note. We have seen ( 122. Note 2, and 143. Note 2 ) that unstressed penult 
vowels usually dropped out earlier than post -secondary- stress vowels. But com- 
parison of such processes as verteundia > ivrgogne and medicu )> miege leads us to 
infer that the i of the proparoiy tonic ending -icu dropped out very late, even 
later than the post-secondary-stress vowels did. 

Final k 

149. Those few VL. words which end in k show no uniformity 
of development. For instance : poroe (CL. pro /toe) > pontee ; ill&e 
> la ; fae >fa-i >/dt (56). Cf. 103. Note 2. 



VL. y corresponds to CL. j, g before e, 
g before i (cf. 133. Note 1), gi before a 
vowel, ge before a vowel, di before a 
vowel, de before a vowel ; having come, 
of course, from earlier VL. j, etc. 

150. Initial y becomes di (written j before a, o, u ; g before e, i) : 
yornu (CL. dlQrntim) ~^>jum. 

151, Posttonic inter vocal y remains y, at the same time generating 
an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : n$yent (CL. nSgSnt) > 
n$-iyent > niyent (50) (written nient, the i doing double duty — cf. 
140. 1). But when the preceding vowel is i, iy is completely 
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to it t riyant (CL. ride&nt') > ri-iyent > ri-yent (38) > 
rient. And when the y conies to be final in OF., it disappears (103. 
Note 2) : mayu (CL. majUm) > ma-iy > mdi (56). 

152. Pretonic iutervocal y is assimilated to a following iorv: 
reyina (CL. reginti.) > reine ; yey&nu (CL. jejunibm) >jeun. Before 
other vowels it remains y, at the same time generating an epenthetic 
i after the preceding vowel: mayore (CL. mdjorem) > ma-iyour > 
m&iyour (written maiour, the i doing double duty — cf. 140. I); payese 
(CL. pagemem— for disappearance of », cf. 21-28) ~^> pa-iyeg^> p&iyig 
(written paw, the t here doing triple duty) (133. Note 2, and 39. 1). 

153. 1) y after r becomes di (written j before a, o, u; g before 
e, i) : aryentu (CL. arglntum") > ardzent [argent]. But when the 
d£ comes to stand before a consonant in OF., it disappears : teryit 
(CL. UrgXt) > terdit > (ert. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

2) fy, n.y (178) become ^ A, which thereafter develop like 
/' and A of other provenience, as explained in detail in 159 and 160. 
Cf. also 200 and 203. 

kw gw 

VL. kw corresponds to CL. gu before a 
vowel ; VL. gw corresponds to CL. gu 
before a vowel, and to Germanic w ; 
having come, of course from earlier VL. 
qu -\- vowel, etc. 

154. Initial gw and kw become g and k (usually written gu and 

gu) : gwardare (borrowed from the Germanic wardoti) > garder 
[guarder] ; kwando (CL. qu&ndo) > kant [quant] . 

155. The few words which contain intervocal gw and kw show 
inexplicable differences of development. The most common process is 
perhaps this : gw and kw both become v, at the same time generating 
an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : akwa (CL. &qu&) > 
a-ive > dive (56). 

156. Postconsonantal gw and kw become g and k [gu and qu] : 
ongwentu (CL. ungu£ntum~) > ongent [ongueni]. But when g from 
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gw comes to be final in OF., it becomes k (103. Note 2): sangwe 
(CL. sanguUm) > sang > sank [sane] , 

The Palatals before Consonants 

1H7. Initial palatals before consonants remain unchanged : grown 

> grain. 

158. 1) When the group palatal + consonant (103. Note 1) fol- 
lows a vowel, the palatal becomes y, which then palatalizes (13-14) 
the consonant. This palatalization then disappears, but not before 
generating an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : neg'rv. (CL. 
nigrum) > ne-yr > ne-r > ne-ir > niir (44) ; traetare > tra-yiare > 
tra-Vare > tra-itier (133. Note 2) > trditier (56). 

2) In the groups efj and c# + consonant (103. Note 1), the 
c disappears without generating an epenthetic i : *lracti<xt > (rafeef 
[iracet] (195); extenders (ex= ee«) > estendre. 

18». Palatal + / (103. Note 1) becomes ff. This ?, if it is inter- 
vocal or final in OF., remains f (written ill when intervoeal ; il when 
final) t viyiUxre (CL. vtgllart) > veylare > veVare > feft'er [m'ffier] 
(133. Note 2). If it comes to stand before a consonant in OF., it 
loses its palatalization (before s, however, generating a transitional () : 
veclus (CL. vitulus) > vi&l's > vti Its \yielz\ . 

lflO. Palatal + n (103. Note 1) becomes A. This A, if it comes 
to be final in OF., remains A, at the same time generating an epen- 
thetic i after the preceding vowel (this in is usually written ing) : 
pognn (CL. pugnum,) > po-in > poin [poing] (68). If it comes to 
stand before a consonant in OF., it loses its palatalization, but gene- 
rates an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : degnet (CL. dlgnU) 

> de-int > deint (44). If the consonant be $, a transitional ( is 
inserted : pognus > ppins (68) > points [poinz]. If it is intervoeal . 
in OF., it remains n [ign] but does not generate an epenthetic i : 
degnat > dgnet [deignef] (42). 

161. In the following groups (103. Note 1) the palatal remains 
intact): ngl (pronounced ngl — cf. 178, and also 187), ncl, rcl. For 
example ; angulu > anglu > angle. 
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162. Id the following groups, whether primary or secondary, the 
palatal disappears without leaviug any trace : re*, ren, rgl, eel, ryl, 
ryn, rye, ryt. For example : m&acula > maeelu > masle (> male — 
cf. 129). Cf. 103. Note 1. 

163. When a preconsonantal palatal follows n (pronounced jj — 
cf. 178, and also 187) or e, except in the groups mentioned in 161 
and 162, it drops out, hut causes palatalization of the n or s ; this 
palatalization then disappears, but generates an epenthetic i after the 
preceding vowel. In the group nt/'r a transitional d is also inserted, 
and in the groups nc'r, ac'r a transitional t : poteit > pasct > pait 
^>pa.-ut > paiM (56) ; Unyere (CL. tlnyW) > tsnyre > tehre > 
te-indre > tfindre (44). 

164. In the following groups the palatal is replaced by a transi- 
tional t or d, but no epenthetic i is generated : re'r > rtr ; ry'r > rdr ; 
Ig'r > Idr. For example : carcere > ckarcre > ekartre. 

Liquids t 



It should be borne in mind that the 
modern French pronunciation of r (the 
so-called 'uvular r") existed neither in 
VL. nor in OF. Until the 17ttf" cen- 
tury r was pronounced with the' tip of 
the tongue. 

165. Initial r remains intact : rieu > rix. 

166. Intervocal r remains intact : cam > ehier. 

167. Double r remains intact when it is still intervocal in OF. 
(terra > terre); but it is simplified if it comes to be preconsonantal 
or final in OF. (carru > char). 

168. Preconsonantal r remains intact : porta > parte. Cf. 103. 
Note 1. 
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160. Postconsonantal r remains intact : labra > levre. Cf. 103. 
Note 1. 

17©. Filial r remains intact : cor > cuer, 



171. Initial / remains 

173. Intervocal / reran: 
173. Double / is simpli 



i intact r luna > lime. 

s intact : tela > telle. 
•lined : bella > bele. 

174. 1) Preconsonantal I (including / from It) becomes y when it 
follows a, and then combines with the a into a diphthong : falsu > 
/diM ; valks > wife > rdw». Otherwise preconsonantal I remains in- 
tact, though it becomes y, after all vowels at the very beginning of the 
second OF. period (281). Cf. 103. Note 1. 

2) I'r and IV r become Idr (udr after o) : t&llere > tolre > 
told re-. 

175. After labials and r and s, I remains intact : C&rolus > Car- 
Iw > Charles. For / after other dentals, cf. 119. For I after pala- 
tals, cf. 159. For 7 after nasals, cf. 186. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

170. Final I remains intact t mel > iniel. 



The Aspirate, h 

177. h remains intact : haaa (borrowed from Germanic haga) > 

Nasal Consonants 

178. VL. had three nasal consonants : m, n, and jj (jj = n before 
palatals ; pronounced like no in English ting). 

Note. In the following paragraphs we omit, for the sake of simplicity, all 

mention of the effect of the nasal consonants on the preceding vowel : cf. 35. 
Note 3; and, for the tonic vowels, 37, 38, 40, etc. ; for the initial-syllable 
pratonic vowels, 82, S3, 85, etc. In this regard, however, the following 
two differences between modern and Old French should be noted : ( 1 ) 
In modern French a vowel is not nasal if the n or m is immediately followed 

4 
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by a vowel ; in Old French a vowel was nasal even under those conditions : OF. 
&im*$ (<VL. amat). (2) In modern French the nasal consonant is silent; in 
Old French it was pronounced : OF. an ( < anna) was pronounced an • modern 
French an is pronounced without any dental contact whatever. Cf. 249. 

179. Initial nasal consonants remain intact : nudu> nut. 

180. Intervocal nasal consonants, if they are still interlocal in 
OF., remain intact : clamare > clamer. But when they come to be 
final in OF., m becomes «, n remains n (103. Note 2): amo > aim 
> B in[« W oram];ra»*>n». 

181. Double nasal consonants are simplified r annellu > anel. If 
n from nn comes to stand before « in OF., a transitional t is inserted : 
annus > ana > ants [anz — cf. 121]. 

182. The group mn (103. Note 1) becomes mm and then m: 
6mine (CL. kSmlnlm) > omne > omme > ome. For mn£, cf. 204. 

183. The group nm (103. Note 1) also becomes »n: anima > 

184. Before labials m remains intact ; n becomes m : amplu > 
ample ; OF. en + OF. porter (12. Note) > enporter > emporler. Cf. 
103. Note 1. 

185. Before dentals n remains intact ; m becomes n : ventu > 
vent ; semita > semte > sente. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

ISO. When the nasal consonants come to stand before I and r in 
OF., there arises a transitional sound, b after m, d after n : tremul&re 
>trm/e?'> trembler ; thieru~~> tenre > tendre. Cf. 189.2. 

187. »j (178) remains intact as long as it is followed by a palatal : 
lor^gu^ lorifi \lonc\. But if the following palatal disappears, the )j 
changes in various ways (153. 2, and 163). Cf. 103. Note 1. 

188. After labials and dentals the nasal consonants remain intact 
(except n after m — cf. 182) : verme > verm ; eormt > corn. For the 
development of n after palatals, cf. 160. Cf. 103. Note 1. 

ISO. 1) In the groups rm'a, rn'e, rtn't, rn't the nasal consonants 
disappear : dormit > dornd > dort. Cf. 103. Note 1. 
2) rm'r becomes rbr : mdrmore > marbre. 

lftO. Final m (there were very few in VL. — cf. 21-28) becomes 
n ; final n remains intact : rem > rien ; non > non. 
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The Consonants + i 

Cf. the last paragraph of 16-20. The 
effect of palatalized consonants upon an 
ensuing a or e was exactly that of pala- 
tals— cf. 133. Note 2. For the reason 
stated in 133. Note 2, we will exclude 
all mention of this process from the 
following sections. Cf. also 348. 2. 

H n 

191. b{ and vj become d£ (written^' before a, o, u ; g before e, i): 
*rab\a (CL. r&btes) > rage ; cam Store > ehangier. 

PL fl 

192. 1) pt becomes t& [eft] : mp{a > sacke. 

2) fi becomes /, at the same time generating an epenthetic i 
after the preceding vowel : cgf[a (borrowed from Germanic kuppkja) 
>eo-ife>c&fe(68). 

( i 

193. Interlocal tl becomes z [*], at the same time generating an 
epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : pptione > pg-izon > pgizon 
[poison] (97). When the w comes to be final in OF., it becomes is 
(103. Note 2) : palatht > paldis (56). 

194. di becomes a (written aa when intervocal ; a when final), at 
the same time generating an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : 
unggstia (CL. S.ngfwtVi') > ango-iste > anggisse (68). 

195. After other consonants than s, ti becomes fa (written c when 
intervocal ; z when final) : *capt[are (CL. c&ptdrS) > charier (cf. 
statement immediately preceding 191). 



196. Intervocalic a; becomes z [a], at the same time generating a 
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epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : ba^at > ba-izet > baizet 
\baiseC] (56). If the it comes to be final in OF., it becomes u (103. 
Note 2): pertus{u (CL. ptrtusiwti) > pertuu (72). 

197. ssi becomes s (written as when intervocal ; e when final), 
generating at the same time an epenthetic. i after the preceding vowel : 
*ba#aiare > ba-vtier > b&isier [iatssier] (cf. 90 ; also cf. statement 
immediately preceding 191). 

ki 

198. Intervocal k{ becomes ts (written e when intervocal \z when 

final) : -folaeni (CL. -iti/uUOm) ]> solais [solat]. 

199. Postconsonantal ki likewise becomes U ; except in the group 
ski, which becomes s (written ss when intervocal ; s when final), at 
the same time generating an epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : 
lancia (CL. lancia') > lance ; fascia |> fa-isse ]> f&isxe (56). 



200. /j and Hi become V, which then develops like the I' discussed 

in 159 : palia (CL. paled) > pal'e [paille] ; melius > mieft* [mfefo] . 

n 

201. Intervocal rj becomes r, at the same time generating an epen- 
thetic i after the preceding vowel : variu > va-ir > wltV (56). 

2<>2. Postconsonantal ri becomes r, at the same time generating an 
epenthetic i after the preceding vowel : cstr[a (CL. Mrea) > g-istre 
> wwtre (62). 

«i 

203. Intervocal ni, urn, gn{, become A, which then develops like 
the A discussed in 160: yuniu (CL. juultim) > j'SiA [jMiny] (72); 
yun{its > _/«««! ; seiuore > ag Aotw [«e*'jriiotir] . 

204. mnjj generally becomes ndi (written nj before a, o, u ; iip 
before e, i): somniare > sondiier [stingier] (cf. statement immediately 
preceding 191). 
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205. mj and mm\ become ndi (written nj before a, o,u; ng before 
e, t) : mrnju > singe. 

The Consonants -r « 
Of. the last two paragraphs of 16-20. 

206. 1) Almost all intervocal groups consisting of a consonant 
-f- u (a consonant followed by i* is called a ' labialized ' consonant) 
become v; vedua (CL. vtd&&) > vh>e (41). 

2) Intervocal ny, and nnu become nv: annuals > anvel. 

Note. The group consonant + u occurs very frequently in the perfect tenses 
of strong verba : almi (CL. h/titHi), abyitti, etc. But its development in these 
forms is extremely complicated. No definite formula obtains. We can only say 
that usually the consonant drops out, the u then combining in some manner with 
the preceding vowel ! rf«6yi!>rf!il (45). 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SECOND OLD FRENCH PERIOD 

The following sections present the de- 
velopment down to ca. 1515 of those 
sounds existent ca. 1100. To attempt to 
date otherwise than very approximately 
the changes which took place between 
1100 and 1515 would lead too far 
afield— cf. 31. Note. We do so only 
in especial cases. In our illustrative 
sequences the first form is, unless 
otherwise stated, Vulgar Latin ; the 
second is Old French of ca. 1100 ; 
the last is Old French of ca. 1515. 

VOWELS 

207. The extreme tendency toward contraction (1-4) is still 
strong, showing itself especially in the reduction of diphthongs to 
monophthongs. Following is a detailed discussion of vowel -develop- 
ment during the period. 

Note. As to vowel-quantity, the second period was transitional. On the one 
hand, not only those slight quantitative differences which had remained through 
the first period (35. Note 2), but even the difference between e and I (ibid.), 
tended to disappear entirely, both long and short vowels converging toward one 
duration, probably rather short than long ; on the other hand, the germs of the 
modern French quantity- system (in which vowel-quantity varies according to the 
presence or absence of certain consonants, and according to the distance of the 
vowel in question from the end of the phrase or breath-group) were undoubtedly 
already present. It is therefore difficult, if not impossible, to draw detailed con- 
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elusions as to quantity. In this grammar we shall be content with the general 
conclusion that during the second period there were no important quantitative 
differences; save, of course, that diphthongs were longer than simple vowels. 
In the following sections we shall disregard the question of quantity (except 
in 210 and 211— cf. 35. Note 2). As to sirens, cf. 35. Note 4, and 79. Note. 

Oral Tonic Vowels and Diphthongs 



208. For provenience, ef. 36 ; 38 j 39. 1 ; 43 ; 50 ; 56. 

209. i remains intact: dtcere > dire > dire, i -f- ^ (281) be- 
»mea i : gentilis > gentils > gentis. 



210. For provenience, cf. 39. 2 ; 41. For development, cf. 211. 



211. For provenience, cf. 52. 1. During the thirteenth century 
both e and & (210), losing their quantitative difference (207. Note), 
become e : faba > jeve > feve ; *mSttere (41) > mitre > mftre. 
Unless they come to be final, in which case they lose their quanti- 
tative difference, but remain e : omata> ame(> ame [ante*] (274). 
But I -r-y> (281) becomes 6 [en]: capellos^> ehevlls^> chevos [chevms]; 
and e + y becomes to \ieu~] : palun > pels > pios [piewi]. 

i 

212. For provenience, cf. 46. 2 ; 48. 

213. g remains intact : bellu > bel > bel. But very early in the 
second period e-\-^ (281) becomes eau, which then develops as 
explained in 248 : belltta > b%k > be&ue. 



214. For provenience, cf. 52. 2 ; 54. 

215. a remains intact : passu^>pas > pas. Cf. also 174. 
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216. For provenience, cf. 58. 2 ; 60 ; 73. 

217. g remain a intact r porta > ported pgrte. But when it cornea 
to be final, it becomes p ; *dgssu (CL. dorsum} > dge > do [dos] 
(275). pH-^t (281) becomes^ [ow]: fgllis>foh>fus [/ot»]. 



218. For provenience, cf. 64. 2 ; 66. 

219. u remains intact (<m becoming the favorite orthography — cf. 
64. 2): gotta > gvte > gute [goute]. But u -f y (281) becomes 
w [ow] : mgltu > myfl > myi {moid']. 



220. For provenience, cf. 45 ; 70. 

221. u remains intact : cura > cure > cure [cure'], u + w (281) 
becomes w : nullus > raiifo > niia. 



222. For provenience, cf. 56 ; 77. 

223. |i becomes g during the firat half of the period. This e 
remains intact, except when it comes to be final, in which case it 

becomes e (211): f&cere > fgire > fare [/aire'] ; amai (CL.awwM) > 
am£i > ame [amai] . 

224. For provenience, cf. 39. 1 ; 44. 

225. ei becomes {n by the thirteenth century, and then, toward 
the end of the period, w| [oi] : negru > nilr > nugr [itot'r] . H -f- u 
(281) becomes 6": pelos (CL. plKs) ~^>pHls^>pos [pens]. 



226. For provenience, cf. 74 ; 77. 

227. $i becomes w$ toward the end of the period (225): na«sja> 
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n£ise>nu£e [noise]. For the development of the strong perfect 
form (K, cf. 404. 

M 

228. For provenience, cf. 68. 

229. oi becomes §i by the thirteenth century, and then, toward the 
end of the period, u$ (225): fpce> v$it > vugs [yois]. 



230. For provenience, cf. 62 ; 72 ; 77. 

231. iii becomes wJ during the twelfth century: fructu^>fruit^> 
frill lfm«]- 

t&u 

( 

232. For provenience, cf. 174. 

233. &u remains intact: falsu ^>fdus >/di«. 



234. For provenience, cf. 57"; 75. 

235. (fu becomes ^ [oti] during the thirteenth century: claw, > 
cJjSu>e/jt [clou], 

§u 

236. For provenience, cf. 64. i ; 69. 

337. gu becomes 6 \eu] by the thirteenth century : (more > onour 
> onfir [oneur]; ou -\- y (281) becomes 6 : solus > souls > sos [teui]. 



238. For provenience, cf. 63. 

239. bu becomes 5 [eu] during the thirteenth century : focu > fou 

€u 

240. This diphthong exists only in words borrowed from Late 
Latin (12); it corresponds to Late Latin 5w and aev. : Late Latin 
Hebraeum= first period OF. Hebriu. 
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241. 6u becomes 5 [eu] during the thirteenth century: first period 
OF. Hebriu (240) > second period OF. Hebro [Sebreu]. 

ii 

242. For provenience, cf. 46. 1 and 2 ; 52. 1. 

243. During the first half of the period ii becomes i£ (f$bre~> 
fiivre > fiivre) ; unless it conies to be final, in which case it remains 
ii (jjede > »ie(>pie— cf. 274); or unless it comes to stand after 
U, di, I', ot n, in which case it becomes e toward the end of the 
thirteenth century, which then develops in accordance with 211 (cam 
> (Iter [ckier] > cher > ch$r). ii ~\- y (281) becomes id [few] : cjfos 
(OL. caelos~) > aik^> eios [ctewsj. 



244. For proveDience, cf. 58. 1 and 2. 

245. «|? becomes o [ew] during the thirteenth century : ngvu > nv£f 
> nof [neuf] . w^+y(281) becomes ii: dpkt > du$t > do( [deut]. 

240. For provenience, cf. 51. 

247. ieu becomes io [ieu] during the thirteenth century: _Dgw> 
Diiu > Dm [Dieuj. 

edu 

248. This triphthong, though not an heritage from the first period, 
was formed so early in the second (213) that it is entitled to a place 
in this list of sounds existent ca. 1100. Toward the end of the second 
period it becomes du [eau] : bellm > first period 6f Is > early second 
period bf&ue > bdus [Jeaws]. 

Nasal Tonic Vowels and Diphthongs 

249. Through almost all of the second period, vowels are nasal 
even before intervocal n or m, and nasal consonants are sounded after 
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the nasal vowels (178. Note). Toward the end of the period appear 
the beginnings of modern French usage in these two respects (276, 
277, and 281£). For the sake of simplicity, however, we shall omit 
further mention of these new developments. 



250. For provenience, cf. 37 ; 38 ; 40, 1 ; 43 ; 50. Toward the 
end of the period I becomes e and then | [i] : pinu^>p\n^>pln 

251. For provenience, cf. 42. f remains intact : degnat (CL. 

dign&t) > d{Aet > dfhet [deignef]. 



252. For provenience, cf. 40. 2 ; 42 ; 47. 2 ; 49 ; 53. 2 j 55. S 
remains intact (the orthography of a < e + nasal, is e ; that of a < a 
-\- nasal, is a) : templu > tample > tample [temple] ; amplu > ample 
> Smple [ample] . 

9 

253. For provenience, cf. 59. 2 ; 61 ; 65. 1 and 2 ; 67. 

254. 3 becomes (J toward the end of the period : ponte > p$nt > 

255. For provenience, cf. 71. u remains intact : unu > un > un. 



256. For provenience, cf. 53. 1 ; 56. 

257. at becomes ei during the twelfth century, and then, toward 

the end of the period, g [_ai] (258); pane > pain~^> pipi [pain]. 



258. For provenience, cf. 40. 1 ; 44. ei becomes % [ei] toward 
the end of the period : plenv. > plpn > pl^n \_pleiii] . 
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259. For provenience, cf. 68. 

260. oi becomes o\ \o\\ toward the end of the period ; pognu > 
ppiA>j)ogM [poing']. 



261. For provenience, cf. 72. ui becomes «t during the first half 
of the period, and then, toward the end of the period, ue [«i] : juniit 
>jMtA>jiie« [jving']. 

if 

262. For proveniemce, cf. 47. 1 and 2 ; 53. 1. ie becomes ie to- 
ward the end of the period : cane > ehien > ckien. 

ui 

263. For provenience, cf. 59. 1. It happens that all of those 
words which contained ve ca. 1100, soon afterward substituted 3 
through some syntactical or analogical influence — cf. 10-11 ; 291 ; 
299 ; 347 : gmo > ugre > owe (by analogy to 6me < §mine — cf. 59. 
2)(>5me— cf. 254). 



Posttonic Vowels 

264. There are no unstressed penult vowels in the second Old 
French period— cf. 76. 

265. In the ultima only e is to be found unstressed — cf. 77 and 
78. This e remains intact : terra > terre > terre. But e immediately 
following a stressed vowel loses its syllabic value toward the end of 
the second period : vita > first period OF. vidf > early second period 
OF. vi-e >■ vie (that is, the two vowels i and e join in a diphthong). 
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Pretonic Vowels and Diphthongs 
a) Post-Secondary-Stress (80) 

266. When standing between consonants, post -secondary- stress 
vowels usually remain unchanged : dbell&na > avglaine > avelaine. 
But ai > e, and ei > ug, 

267. When standing in hiatus with the tonic vowel, post-secondary - 
stress e becomes silent toward the end of the second period : Ormatera 

> armedure > armeure > armure. 

268. Post- secondary-stress e standing in hiatus with a preceding 
vowel is combined with it into a diphthong toward the end of the 
second period : erf- (stem of OF. crier) -f- OF. suffix -erie (12. Note) 

> first period OF. cri-erie > second period OF. crierie. 

b) Initial-Syllable Pretonic 

269. For provenience, cf. 81-102. Cf. also 79. Note. 

270. Initial- syllable pretonic vowels or diphthongs standing before 
a consonant usually develop like the corresponding tonic vowels or 
diphthongs (208-263) : avaru > aver > aver (215) ; delicdtu >delgie 
y>ddgiet [deugiei] (211). e (84 and 87) remains intact: venire^* 
venir "j> venir. 

Notft. Initial-syllable prelonie f, unlike tonic e (211), remains close. 

371. Initial -syllable pretonic vowels or diphthongs standing in 
hiatus with the following vowel usually develop like the corresponding 
tonic vowels or diphthongs (208-263), and retain meanwhile their 
syllabic value : *fidare > fider > fi-er [far] (209). But e (84 and 
87) becomes silent toward the end of the second period : *cade>itia > 
chedance > che-ance > chance. 

CONSONANTS 

272. At the beginning of the second period Old French possessed 
the following consonants (cf. the table in 103) : 
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Nasal 
Consonants 



*• 9 



Oral Consonants 

Mates Spirants 

Surds Sonants Surds Sonants 
Labials p b f v 

Dentals ' d t, s, a d, z, i 

Palatals k g 



Furthermore, the aspirate, h ; and the semivowels, i, y. Be it 
remarked that I and i occur only in the combinations ta (— eA in 
English church) and dz (=j in English jar). For the provenience 
of all these consonants, cf. 103-206. 

Following is a detailed presentation of con son ant -development 
during the second period (for nasal consonants, cf. 249). The ever 
present extreme tendency toward contraction (1-4) shows itself in the 
still further disintegration (along the same lines as set forth in 103) 
of many consonants heretofore resistant, and in the complete dis- 
appearance of many heretofore partially successful in resistance. 

In these sections on the second period consonants, we shall 
register only changes from the status quo of ca. 1100. Silence 
as to the development of a consonant under such and such 
conditions, will mean that under those conditions the consonant 
remained unchanged throughout the period. 



Simple Consonants 
a) When Intervocal 



273. Intervocal d and ( (116) disappear i 
twelfth century : vita > vide > vie. 



the course of the 
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b) When Final 

374. Final t (116 and 124) disappears in the course of the twelfth 
century : perdat ]> perdet^> perde. 

275. Final ( (117. 1 ; 122. 3 ; 124) and final a (126 ; 127 ; 
131 ; 132) remain intact, except as explained in 277 : tardu > tart 
]> tart ; passu ]> pas > pas. 

276. Final A (153. 2 ; 160 ; 203) becomes n toward the end of 
the second period. This n remains intact, except as explained in 277 : 
eonjw (CL. cftjiMm) > coin > e&in [coing] . 

277. Toward the end of the second period final consonants (includ- 
ing t, s, and n— cf. 275, 276, 279) became silent when followed in 
connected speech by a word beginning with a consonant. Whereafter 
those words which already possessed two pronunciations (103. Note 2) 
possessed three : VL. vivu > first period OF. vif or viv [vif] > second 
period OF. vif before a pause ; viv [yif] before a vowel ; vi [vif] before 
a consonant. Of. the Appendix. 

Consonant Groups 

278. dr (118) becomes it at the very beginning of the second 
period, and rr then soon becomes r : patre > pedre > pere. Similarly 
dl (119) becomes // and then / : Rodlandu > Rodlant > Rolant. 

279. 1 ) t» (121 ; 123 ; 134 ; 135. 2 ; 137 ; 153. 2 ; 160 ; 181 : 
195 ; 198 ; 199 ; 203) becomes s (written s when final ; otherwise c) 
during the thirteenth' century : ftntii ]> tsent > sent [cent] . When this 
* comes to be final, it shares the fate of other final consonants — cf. 277 : 
ngce (CL. n&cern) > ngit (135) > nufa [?iois], which then becomes, 
before a word beginning with a consonant, fiu| [nois]. 

2) ti (139 ; 142. 1 and 2 ; 143. 1 and 2 ; 148. 2 ; 192. 1) 
becomes $ [ch] during the thirteenth century : causa > tsose > eose 
[okomj. 

3) di (138; 141; 143.2; 148.2; 150; 153; 191) becomes 
I (written j before a, o, u ; g before e, t) during the thirteenth cen- 
tury: mfdicu > miedie > mieie [miege]. 
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280. Precousonantal 8 (128 ; 130) becomes silent during the thir- 
teenth century : feeta >/etfe >/e(e [feste] . 

281. At the very beginning of the second period, I before a conso- 
nant becomes y, which then combines in some manner with the pre- 
ceding vowel— cf. 209 ; 211 ; 213 ; 217 ; 219 ; 221 ; 225 ; 237 ; 
243 ; 245. Cf. also 174 and 282. 

Note. At the end of a word the orthography x is often a substitute for the 
orthography us, or for a final s immediately following a u : for instance, the 
second period result of VL. foliis (217) ia written either fans or fix or feme 

282. / ( -J- consonant) which comes from C (+ consonant) (153. 
2; 159; 200) develops exactly like the I treated in 281: vecliu> 
vit/z (159) > vws [view] (243). 

282$. Toward the end of the period n and in become silent when 
preceding a consonant : planta > plante > plate. Cf. 249. 
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PART II 
MORPHOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 
DECLENSION 



The Declension of Nouns in Vulgar Latin and during the 
First Old French Period' i 

In sections 1-4 we emphasized the con- 
stant tendency of the grammatical forms 
of Vulgar Latin and Old French toward 
a more analytic condition. Throughout 
this chapter that tendency will be so evi- 
dent as to excuse us from further insist- 
ence upon it. 

283. 1) Even before the beginning of the first period of Old 
French, that is, before ca. 600, Vulgar Latin nouns originally neuter 
had become either masculine or feminine. First of all, nouns in -urn 
(CL. 2d declension) became masculines in -its ; then neuters such as 
eornu (CL. 4th declension), and finally such as nomen (CL. 3d 
declension), also became masculines. 

2) A number of often used Vulgar Latin neuter plurals of 
collective signification, such as folia (meaning foliage), came to be 
looked upon, because of the ending -a, as feminine singulars, and 
assumed singular significations ; thus VL. folia came to mean leaf, 
and was given a new plural, VL. folios (288). 

5 69 
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284. Even before ca. 600 the number of Vulgar Latin declensions 
had been reduced to three. The VL. 1st declension consisted of 
feminineB (this statement, and all our statements relating to the classi- 
fication of nouns, are approximate) : these corresponded to the femi- 
nines of the CL, 1st declension, to the CL. 2d declension neuter 
plurals discussed in the preceding section, and to the feminines of the 
CL. 4th and 5th declensions (for example, VL. nora corresponds to 
CL. nwrwe, and VL. facia corresponds to CL. facie*). The VL. 2d 
declension consisted of masculines : they corresponded to the mascu- 
lines and neuters of the CL. 2d and 4th declensions (283. 1). The 
VL. 3d declension consisted of masculines and feminines correspond- 
ing to the masculines and neuters (283. 1), and to the feminines, of 
the CL..3d declension. 

285. Old French received from Vulgar Latin, and retained, two 
numbers, the singular and the plural. 

280. 1) Even before ca. 600, the cases had already been reduced 
to two, the nominative and the accusative. The functions of the 
other cases had been either transferred to these two (for instance, the 
accusatives of nouns signifying persons could be used to denote posses- 
sion : cf. OF. li rei gonfanonien — the standard-bearer of the King), 
or expressed by prepositions. 

2) A few remnants of other Latin cases than the nomina- 
tive and the accusative are found, in stereotyped phrases, even as late 
as ca. 1100 (gent paienour < gentem paganorum), 

287. The endings of the nominative and accusative cases under- 
went several changes during the Vulgar Latin period and the first 
Old French period. Since in this development gender played an 
important part, we shall discuss separately feminines and masculines. 
Indeed, we shall find that by ca. HOOthe VL. three-declension system 
(284) had been superseded by a six -declension syst em —three declen- 
sions of feminines and three of masculines. 

288. Feminines, Class I) To this class belong those feminines 
which by ca. 1100 have come to end, in the nominative singular, in 
-e : in other terms, those feminines which had constituted the VL. 
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1st declension (284). Following is the paradigm (in order to show 
clearly the difference between the various declensions, we divide 
each Old French form into a stem and an ending) : 



Sing. / 





CL. 


VL. 


OF. ca. 1100 


[Norn. 


fim 


- M* 


> fill f 


\ Ace. 


fillSm 


= M a 


> fills 


(Norn. 
1 Acu. 


fillae 


= M** 


> fill fS 


filifa 


= filia« 


> fill £8 



Notice that in VL. these nouns had become flectionless in the singular 
because of the fall of final -m of the accusative (21-28), and had then 
added an -s in the nominative plural through a desire to make the 
plural likewise flectionless (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11). 

Feminities, Class II) To this class belong those feminities 
which by ea. 1100 have come to end, in the n'ominative singular, in 
any sound other than f (except those in Class III) : in other terms, 
those VL. 3d declension feminines (284) which were not at the same 
time imparisyllabic and of personal signification (cf. the explanation 
of Class III). But cf. 290. 

virtus = vert&te > vertut 

itirtut&m = verb&te > vertut 

vlrtutm = verb&tes > vertut a \yertuz — cf. 121] 

vlrtutes = vert'&tes > vertut s 

Notice that for nouns of this class VL. had already done away with 
any differences between the nominative singular and the accusative 
singular ; this was through analogy to the non-differentiated plural 
forms (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11). 

Feminines, Class III) To this class belong a few femi- 
nines which have developed into essentially different forms in the 
nominative singular and the accusative singular : in other terms, those 
VL. 3d declension imparisyllabic feminines which signified persons. 
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s0r6r = s§ror > «*gr 

sfl>w£ni = sprc're > sfronr 

tSroree = sprgres > SfrlW a 

s/lrores = sprores > sfronr s 

Notice that for these nouns VL. had not effaced the difference between 
the nominative singular and the accusative singular, as it had done for 
the other feminines of its 3d declension (cf. the explanation of Class 
II). This was doubtless because nouns signifying persons were often 
used in the vocative, whose form was in VL. always equivalent to that 
of the nominative ; these nominatives and vocatives were together 
numerous enough to counteract the analogical tendency which affected 
other nouns. 

Note. The forms ggrour and eerours are irregular as to the development of 
their pretonic vowel ; we would expect n, not j (91). 

289. Masculines, Class I) To this class belong those mascu- 
lines which by ca. 1100 have come to end in -s in the nominative 
singular : iu other terms, those masculines which constituted the VL. 
2d declension (284), excepting those iu -er (cf. Class II); and the 
VL. 3d declension masculines, excepting imparisyllabic masculines of 
personal significance (cf. Class III). But cf. 290. This class may 
be divided further into two sub- classes, according as the OF. nomina- 
tive singular ends in -a or -f*. The paradigm of sub-class a is : 



..(78.3) 



miirlt-s 


= 


muru-i 


> 


mar Am 


— 


■muru 


> 


murl 


= 


muri 


> 


murw 


= 


iuOr/,i 


> 


b : 

ii.iiii.n-i 


= 


A.' iu ii.,i 


> 


fa) nam 


= 


t'vrinti 


> 


tl.iln.l 


= 


tiruii 


> 


iUhmx 


— 


<\.<nia.i 


> 
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Masculines, Class II) To this class belong those masculin 
which byca. 1100 have come to end in -f in the nominative singular : 

other terms, those VL. 2d and 3d declension masculines ending in -t 



piWr 


= 


ptiicr 


> 


pedr e (78. 3) 


pfitrim 


— 


patre 


> 


pedr e 


■jMri-* 


— 


patri 


> 


pedr e 


pair J: a 


-— 


pat res 


> 


pedr es 



Notice that the VL. 3d declension nominative plural bad adopted 
the ending -i through analogy to nouns like mxirus (cf. the second 
paragraph of 10-11)-. 

Masculines, Class III) To this class belong those masculines 
which have developed into essentially different forms in the nomina- 
tive singular and the accusative singular ; in other terms, those 
VL. 3d declension imparisyllabic masculines of personal signification 
(cf. Feminines, Class III). 

kSmo = §mo > uen 

kdntfnent = famine > ome 

homines — Qmini > ome 

kOmlnev = ~$mines > ome s 

290. Indeclinables. Feminines, Class II, or Masculines, Class 

I. a, whose stems end in a sibilant, are indeclinable. 

ndsfia = ndsus > n«(127) 



The Declension of Nouns during the Second Old 

French Period 

£91. During the second period two exactly contrary analogical 

tendencies (cf. the second paragraph of 10—11) were shown by 
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declension. One was to differentiate nominatives from accusatives in 
accordance with the type murs — mur ; the other, to do away with such 
differentiation. The latter tendency won a complete victory toward 
the end of the period, partly because flectional -s had become silent 
before words beginning with a consonant (277), partly because accu- 
satives were used more often than nominatives. The paradigms of 
the following sections are OF. forms of ca. 1100; after each 
paradigm stands a discussion of Its development during the 
second period. 

Feminities 

292. For the provenience of the three feminine classes, cf. 288. 



( Ace. 



fill f 
fill $ 



f Nom. 

( Ace. 



fill f« 
fill ft 



These nouns remained unchanged throughout the second period. 



vertitt 
rai'i.t 



vertut s [vertuz] 
vertirt a 



About the middle of the twelfth century these nouns add -a to the 
nominative singular, from analogy with the inflection of masculines. 
During the thirteenth century, however, they again (like the mascu- 
lines, as we shall see in 297 ff.) lose this -a. 



295. 



Class III 



titer 
serowr 



The nouns of this class showed great diversity of development, not 
only as to the addition of -B to the nominative singular (294), but also 
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as to which stem, that of the nominative singular, or that of the 
accusative singular, should triumph. In some cases the nominative 
won the victory (as in the above word, whose accusative became suer, 
and whose plural, both nominative and accusative, became suers) ; in 
others the accusative ; in yet others both stems survived side by aide. 
Cf. 299. 

Masculines 
296. For the provenience of the three masculine classes, cf. 289. 



In the thirteenth century these nouns began to change their nomina- 
tives, both singular and plural, to agree with the accusatives. 





Class II 




pedr e 
pedr e 




pedr 5 
pedr e» 



These nouns show for a time a tendency to add an analogical -s to the 
nominative singular. During the thirteenth century, however, they 
succumb to the process stated in 297 ; the singular is in both forms 
without -s ; the plural is in both forms with -s. 

3»». Class III 
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During the thirteenth century these nouns add -s to the nominative 
plural. But they show great variety of development as to the tempo- 
rary analogical adoption of -s iu the nominative singular, and as to 
the final triumph of the nominative singular stem or the accusative 
singular stem. The development of uen is an excellent example of 
the complexity which marks nouns of this class : uen soon gives way 
to on through analogy with the accusative singular (263); contempo- 
raneously with nominative singular on arises nominative singular om, 
in which a still further analogy to the accusative singular is evident ; 
at the same time arises nominative singular ome, in which we have 
complete surrender to the accusative singular. Meanwhile the nomi- 
native singulars onx, oms, and omes are also common. Of all these 
forms ome proves the strongest ; toward the end of the period it is 
practically the sole survivor in the substantive use of the word (297), 
on surviving as an indefinite pronoun. 

;JOO. During the first aud second periods stems often underwent 
changes because of the addition of Sectional -g. For instance, in the 
declension of the following word the various stem-forms are due to the 
different phonological development of n under different conditions 
(188 and 189. 1): 

VL. OF. 

cQrnvs > cor , 

cfmu > corn 

cfcrni > corn 

cfcrnoa > cor s 

By the end of the second period the language had taken, in regard to 
these double-formed stems, one of three courses. (1) The form 
affected by -a had been generalized. Toward the end of the second 
period the above paradigm had become : 
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(2) The form not influenced by -s had been generalized. For 
example, instead of first period nominative singular ck» < cl&vh 
(111), we find in the second period, from analogy with the accusative 
singular clef '< clavem (106), the nominative singular clefs, which 
finally became, by the process stated in 297, clef. The noun was 
finally declined thus : 

clef 
clef 

clef * 

Of course the / of clefs soon became merely orthographic (111). 

(3) In a few words both stem-forms are retained. For instance : 

VL. First OF. period Second OF. period 

cab&llus > ehevau s (174) > cheval (from analogy with ace. sing. ) 
cabdlht > cheval (173) > cheval 

cabdlli > c/iera/(173) > ehevau s (from analogy with ace. pi".) 
caballos > ehevau s (174) > ehevau g 

Declension of Adjectives 

301. In Vulgar Latin and in Old French, adjectives had three 
genders : masculine, feminine, and neuter. But in Old French the 
neuter was used only in the singular, and only as a predicate adjective 
referring to an expressed or understood neuter pronoun. 

303. In VL. the adjectives fall, as in CL., into two classes : (1) 
adjectives of the first and second declensions; (2) adjectives of the 
third declension. But during the VL. period and the first OF. 
period, adjective forms underwent changes similar to those of nouns. 

(1) The VL. feminine forms in -a developed like nouns in -a(288. I). 

(2) The VL. masculine forms in -us developed like nouns in -wa 
(289. I). (3) Originally the VL. 3d declension adjectives were 
declined exactly alike in the masculine and in the feminine (as in 
CL. ), but during the VL. period and the first OF. period these 
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adjectives, from analogy with the corresponding substantives, developed 
differing masculine and feminine forms for the nominative case of both 
numbers. The feminine nominative singular took the form of the 
accusative (early VL. grandia, tmumt > later VL. grande, amaiite ; 
cf. 288. II). The masculine nominative singular took the form of the 
accusative, and added -s (early VL. grandis, amans > later VL. 
grandes, amantes ; cf. 289. I). The feminine nominative plural 
retained the form in -es (VL. grandes, amantes ; cf. 288. II). The 
masculine nominative plural substituted the ending -i for -es (early 
VL. grandes, amantes~^> later VL. grandi, amanti ; cf. 289. II). 

303. The above changes having taken place before ca. 1100, 
adjectives of the second OF. period may be divided into two classes 
according to the ending of the feminine nominative singular : Class I 
— those adjectives with feminine nominative singular in -e ; Class II 
— those with feminine nominative singular ending in a consonant. 
Class I may be further divided into three sub-classes corresponding to 
Masculines, Class I. a, and h, and Masculines, Class II (289. I and 
II). Following are the paradigms of these classes (the first column 
bemg always VL., the second being OF. of ca. 1100): 

Class I 



Siii!;. 



( N. cldrus > cler s clara > cler e cl&ru > eler 



\ A. cl&ru > cler el&ra > eler e 

p. { N. cl&ri > cler c/Aras > cler es 

{ A . claros > c ^ er 3 cldras > eler es 



t^pidus > tied es tfypida > tied e t^pidu >■ tied ; 

tjpidu > tied e tgpida > (ted e 

tgpidi > tied e tgpidas > tied es 

t^pidos > tied es tfpidas > tied es 
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t^ner > tendr e tgnera > tendr § tfyieru > tendr e 

tfaeru > tendr f tfiiera > tendr g 

t^neri > (endr g t^neras > tettdr f« 

t^neros > fewdr fa t^nerai > '«»<&" f» 

Class II 

am&nteg > omanf s [hjmm] anwin,te > amanfc amdnie > «»»«»( 
am&nte > amani amdnte > amani. 

amdreti > aman( am&ntes > amant b 

am&ntes > amant s amdnfe« > aiMnt s 

For the declension of Sectional comparatives, cf. 309. 

304. During the second OF. period the forms of the adjectives 
show the same analogical tendencies which we have noticed in nouns. 
For instance, the adjectives of Class I. c add and then lose -s in the 
masculine nominative singular (298). 

305. As was true of nouns (300), the stems of the adjectives often 
underwent changes because of the addition of Sectional -s ; further- 
more, adjective-stems also generated differences because of VL. differ- 
ences in the masculine and feminine endings. During the second OF. 
period the language treated these differences as it treated differences in 
noun-stems (300). The following paradigm shows three stem-forms 
during the first period, two during the second (for the different devel- 
opments of v, cf. 106 and 111): 

Bfww > m g > vif viva > viv f > viv f vftiu > vif > vif 

v$vu > vif > vif viva > viv e > viv e 

v\vi > vif > vif s vivos > viv e$ > vim f* 

v$vos > lit g > vif g vivas > viv es > viv fs 

Of course the / of vifg soon became merely orthographic (111). 

306. During the second OF. period we find many forms which, 
considered in the light of the above paradigms, are irregular, the 
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irregularities being generally due to analogical tendencies. For 
example, we find, side by side with the feminine nominative singular 
grant, a feminine nominative singular grande, made after the pattern 
of such feminine nominative singulars as clere. Indeed, by the end 
of the second period almost all adjectives had been attracted by anal- 
ogy into Class I. a, or Class I. b, according as they ended, in the 
masculine accusative singular, in a consonant or in -e. Since Class I 
had meanwhile lost the -s of the masculine nominative singular, and 
had added -s in the masculine uominative plural (297); since further- 
more neuter forms, now that masculine nominative singular -s had 
been dropped, could not be distinguished from masculine forms ; we 
may say that, ca. 1515, French adjectives were practically what they 

Comparison of Adjectives 

307. Classical Latin used flectional means to express comparison ; 
Vulgar Latin showed an ever greater preference for paraphrases 
formed by prefixing adverbs to the adjectives. As a result, Old 
French regularly expressed the comparative by prefixing the adverb 
plus {< VL. plus) to the positive of the adjective ; and the superla- 
tive by prefixing the definite article to the comparative formed with 

pl'M. 

308. A few VL. flectional comparatives withstood this tendency, 
and developed into OF. words : for example, VL. mdyor > OF. 
m&irf (cf. 56 ; 78.3 ; and 151). 

309. These flectional comparatives developed along the same lines 
as Masculines, Class III (289 and 299) and Feminines, Class III (288 
and 295). The following paradigm presents the VL. forms and those 
of OF. of ca. 1100 : 

mdyor > maire mayor > moire m&yus > mtm 

maySre > maiour maygre > maiour 

maydri > maiour maypres > maiour s 

may&res > maiour s maygrea > maiour s 
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In regard to the second period development of these adjectives, cf. 
295 ; 299 ; 305 ; 306. 

310. A very few Sectional superlatives developed into OF. words, 
but generally assumed meanwhile positive signification. VL. p^ssimus 
> OF. pesmes = bad (declined like fades— cf. 303). 

Formation of Adverbs 
311—*li;i. Iu Vulgar Latin, though a few adverbs corresponded 
to Classical Latin forms (for example, VL. b(ne, which became OF. 
bien"), most were new formations, composed of an adjective agreeing 
with the ablative mente (mem} : for example, VL. malamente instead 
of (JL. male. These VL. compounds developed phonologically into 
OF. adverbs: malamfyite > malqment (80. 1). 

Numerals 
."J14-S19. The ordinals were all declined in Class I. a, or b, of 
adjectives (303). The cardinals were in general indeclinable. But 
um was declined like an adjective of Class I. a ; trei, vlnt, and tsant 
[cent] like adjectives of Class II (303). Dili, whose forms were 
quite irregular in their development from VL., was declined as fol- 
low.* : 

First period Second period 

( Nom. diii > deus (from analogy with ace.) 

C ' \ Ace. dom > deus (237) 
| Nom. dpw > deus 
\ Ace. rfpiM > dem 

Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives 

:t20. Pronouns show a greater abundance of Sectional forms than 
nouns, inasmuch as (1) position in the sentence (cf. the third para- 
graph of 10-11) often gave rise to double development ; (2) neuter 
forms were often retained ; (3) some dative forms, and, with 
functional change, some genitive plurals, were retained. 
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Li the following paradigms first columns are VL. forms, second 
columns are OF. forms of ca. 1100. To each paradigm is added a 

brief account of development during the second period. 

No attempt will be made to explain fully the origin of the VL. 
forms, nor even their development into OF. forms. To do so would 
necessitate discussion of too many difficult problems. 

Personal Pronouns 
321. 1st person 2d person 



Stressed Unstressed Stressed Unstressed 

( Nom. gji > dajtfjo] eg > dzf[je] tu > tu (u > tu 

mg * | . l ' | me > mH me > me te > tii if > ( ? 

!Nom. »(w>mjw[66] wps > nya ]>ps > ujw vjw > vug 

, > np« > nys nps > n^U upa > i^m up8 > vj/# 

During the second period the unstressed forma remained unchanged. 
Except die, which became ie (279. 3). Of the stressed forms, the 
nominatives jo and (w were gradually superseded by the accusatives 

moi and toi (for oi in these forms, cf. 225). 

322. 3d person 

Stressed forms 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 

f Nom. illi > il ilia > lie illy, > U 

SiDg Uct' }* ll * i > ldi W > lj 

< Nom. elli > il Silas > Ue» 

Plu. < Dat. eli&ry > %ur ellfoy. > lour 

\ Ace. £fff» > ih illas > #fs 
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These VL. forms correspond in general to the forms of CL. Uli (for 
change of I to e, cf. 16-20), though there is much evidence of analog- 
ical change (cf. the second paragraph of 10-11): for example, VL. 
elli and dl&i are due to analogy with the interrogative pronoun forms 
qui and e&i. Notice the VL. use of elloru (CL. illorum) as a dative. 
By the end of the second period the same tendency which affected 
nouns — that is, to make the cases of the singular alike, and the cases 
of the plural alike — had resulted in the following forms : 

(The neuter had by 

this time disappeared. ) 





fNom. !«( (231) 


& (211) 


Si'ltf 


ir. h 


ik 




(Nom. sua (211) 


tip 


PIu. 


\ Dat. Uur (237) 


lew 




l Ace. eus 


t¥ 



Unstressed forms 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 



fNom. illi 
' Dat. e«f 



h 

i Nom. illi > il 
i. 1 Dat. elifry, > ly.r [95] 
(. Ace. digs > lea 



~> el§ 



dlj 

did. 

dim > el$s 
dtyru > lur 
ell&s > leg 



illu > el 



During the second period the neuter passed from usage. The form lo 
also died out. The forms li and lur were replaced by the stressed 
forms £wiand leur (322). 

321. The VL. 3d person reflexive pronoun se became sei (but cf. 
225) when stressed, «f when unstressed (cf. the third paragraph of 
10-11.) 

325. 1) When an unstressed personal pronoun ending in a vowel 
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immediately preceded a word beginning with a vowel, the pronoun 
generally lost its vowel : for example, il m'aime. 

2) When an unstressed me, te, se, lo, le, or les immediately 
followed a word ending in a vowel, the pronoun was generally 
shortened in some manner : ne m' ; purquei t' ; ne's(=ne les). This 
process was very common in the first period, but had passed out of 
usage by the end of the second. 

Poaaessives of the Singular 
■t2*i. Stressed forms 

1st person 2d person 3d person 

( Nom. m|us > miens t$us > tuens s(hm > sugtut ■ 

Masc. J "**' I Acc " m ^ m > mi fy W™' 1 > tu i n *$ um > ™* n 
( Nom. m(i > mien t§l > ttifn sfyi > su\n 
\ Acc. -m^os > mifm t§os > tains sfos ^> suens 



PL 






v\iie ton > (owe spa > sdue- 



Nom. , 

Acc. / 

Nom. 1 . 

■ jnecw > metes (pas > tpitgs spas ]> spues 



\ Acc. , 
Neu. (301) mfrtm > mim t$um > tufn sp"tt»i > sti^n, 

Of these OF. masculine forms only the accusative singulars were 
normally derived from VL. forms ; the others were entirely analogical 
— made out of whole cloth, as it were, with the OF. accusative 
singulars as patterns (of. the second paragraph of 10-11). During the 
second OF. period the masculine forms develop along the same lines 
as do Masculines, Class I. a (297). But during the thirteenth cen- 
tury arise the forms tien, men, etc., from analogy with mien, etc. 
jlfeie becomes moie (225), and then arise, by analogy, toie, sole, etc. 
But toward the end of the period we also find miene, tiene, siene, etc., 
from analogy with the masculine forms. Cf. also 262. 
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Unstressed forms 

let person 2d person 3d person 

{Nom. www >■ mes tog > tfe egs > ten 

Ace mom > mdn torn > t$n agm > apn 

{Nom. mi > mi U > (i » > si 

Ace. moa > jiie« (os > tes sos > ses 

*{2T}- >- to > to " >» 

'' 1 i m,M -^ w '* (as >■ tes siM > se* 

These VL. forms are hardly recognizable from the view-point of CL. 
Lightly stressed VL. possessives seem to have shifted what stress they 
did have to their last syllables (cf. 333), arid the penultimate vowels 
then fell : early VL. mfm > mefa > mys > late VL. mos (16-20). 
During the second OF. period the above nominatives were supplanted 
by the accusatives. Otherwise there was no change, save that mon, 
etc., became mqn, etc. (270 and 254). 

Possessivea of the Plural 
328. Stressed forms 

1st person 2d person 3d person 

( Nom. nfoter > nqstrq vaster > vqstrq eltyru > lour 

\ Ace. iifydru >■ nqstrg vfydru ~> vqatr§ " " " 

{Nom. n^dri ;> iiqstrf vQdri > vostrf " " " 

Ace. n$8tros >• notlrgs vfotroa^- vostrf* " " " 



sc. < 



( Sg. < . > nfettra > nqttrf vfotra > voetrf 
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During the second period notstre and rWre show the same tendencies a 
adjectives of Class I. c (303 and 304). In accordance with 237, feu 
become* kur ; it also adds -a to its plural forms. Cf. also 280. 



Unstressed forms 
1st person 2d person 



3dp 



J" 
ln.{ 

M 

■ Ip..I 



! No m. 
Ace. 
Nora. 
Ace. 
Nora. 
Ace. / 
Nom. 1 
Ace. / 



Ti$der >■ ntWrf v$der > vgdre etloru > far £95] 

n$dru > wjwfrg vfotru > vgdre " " " 

n$#tri > nqdre vfatri > rosfrf " " " 

nostra* > Mpte [mo*] v$dro* > tipfa " " " 

Hfwfra > mjwrfj-f iJjiafra > vp»(rf " " " 



nostras > note 



c^sfnu > rpfe 



Notice that VL. tifatroa, when stressed, gave, by normal phonological 
development, newtrga ; when not stressed, the strongly contracted form 
no* (cf. the third paragraph of 10-11). During the second period 
lur was supplanted by the stressed forms lew and feura (328). Cf. 
the similar substitution in 323. Cf. also 279. 1 ; and 280. 



Demonstratives 
icil and cil 

Masculine Feminine 



Hing. 



Nom. eccilli > icil 

j eecell&i > tcelut 

\ eccMty > icil 

( Nom. eccilli > icil 

\ Ace. fccUlg* > iciU 



Neuter 
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From the earliest to the latest OF. documents we find the abbrevi- 
ated forms cil, tele, etc., side by side with ieil, ieele, etc. 

The VL. forms given above are compounds of VL. ecce and the 
forms of VL. elli (322). During the second OF. period icel and ieeli 
passed from usage, leaving iceliri and icele (which had become icflf — 
cf. 211) as sole accusative singulars. In the thirteenth century the 
nominatives icil added an analogical -s, but these new forms were soon 
supplanted by the accusatives ieelui and iceua (ioeh had become iceus 
— cf. 211). The c of the above OF. forms was pronounced ts (137) ; 
for its prim unci at ion during the second period, cf. 279. 1. 

331. ieht and cist 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 



Sing. 



JAee. { 



Pin. /*<""■ 

t Acc. 



fecesH > iti&t 
feceat&i >■ icfatui 
(txisty, > ieief 
fxeeaii > W^ 
fcchtos > icite 



iefatf gccedy, > icitt 

icgeti gccSaty > ictst 

icidf 
iciU [icez] 

ieltn 



Gist exists side by side with iciM (cf. til, 330). 

The above VL. forms are compounds of VL. fax and VL. esti 
(CL. fete). During the second period this pronoun developed exactly 
as did itil (330). Cf. also 279. 1, and 280. 



332. Uo and co 

VL. $cc$e (CL. Scd + hoc) becomes the OF. neuter i 
demonstrative pronoun itsy, [tco]. The abbreviated form co is also 
common (cf. til and tint, 330 and 331). Early in the second period 
too, owing to its unstressed nature, is weakened to cf Cf. also 279. 1. 
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DECLENSION 
The Definite Article 

Masculine Feminine 




Notice that the VL. forms are the same as those of the VL. personal 
pronoun elli, except that what little stress there is has been shifted to 
the last syllable in every form, a tendency characteristic of slightly 
stressed words (cf. those of 327). With certain prepositions the 
article was contracted : for example, a -\- le became al (which then, 
before words beginning with a consonant, became aw — cf. 174). 
Before words beginning with a vowel, lo, le, and la elided their 
vowel ; nom. sing, li might or might not do so ; nom. pi, li never 
did so. By ea. 1515 the accusative forms had supplanted the 
nominative forms ; and lo had passed out of usage, 



Relatives and Interrogatives 
qui (relative) 



Neuter 



Masculine and Feminine Stressed Unstressed 



Sing. • 



Dat. 


.. /Dat. 
* > \Acc. 


Ace. 


kwg > 


Nom 


kwi > 


Dat. 


^ >Ucc. 



ki [jwt] hoed > Hit [queid] heed > Ice [yue] 
ke [g«e] heed > HU heed > ke 



VAcc. kwe > Af 
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The genitive case of the relative is expressed by d$nt <VL. dfnde 
(CL, de ftiMfe). Cf. also 254. 

qui (interrogative) 



Masculine and Feminine Stressed ' Unstressed 



( Nom. kwi > hi hoed > kHt kwed > i$ 

j Dat. efii > \ . ' \mi (Ace. ) kwed > £&( Awed > fce 
j 1 Nom. £u» > Id 

pl "-W*>{rH 

In regard to the kw of the VL. forms given above, of. the 
remark preceding 154. During the second OF. period cut was 
replaced by qui. In regard to the second period development of tyti, 
cf. 225 and 274. 

335. quels 

VL. kwalix becomes kils [quels], which is declined like, and 
develops like, adjectives of Class II (303). Cf. also 211. 

Indefinites 

33*t. Almost all the indefinite pronouns and pronominal adjectives 
are declined like, and develop like, the adjective paradigms (303). 
For example, nuU (< ntillus) falls into Class I. a of adjectives ; tils 
(<M/is), into Class II. ' 
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CONJUGATION 



Conjugation in Vulgar Latin and during' the First Old 
French Period 

Throughout our presentation of the verbs 
phonetic symbols and diacritic marks are 
used only when their absence would be 
apt to leave the student in doubt as to 
the pronunciation. This principle is 
extremely subjective in nature, but pho- 
netic transcription of every verb-form 
might retard students in the acquirement 
of ability to identify the verb-forms of 
texts and manuscripts. Only two letters, 
t and d, are invariably represented pho- 
netically : if they are not transcribed as 
(, d, it may be understood that they are 
pronounced (, d (13-14). 

S37. That analytic tendency of Vulgar Latin, which in declension 
led to the substitution of prepositional phrases for certain of the cases 
(cf. remark immediately before 283), showed itself also in the inflec- 
tion of verbs. The most important differences between Classical 
Latin and Vulgar Latin conjugation were as follows : 

1) Instead of the CL. passive, VL. used combinations of 
the past participle and the VL. verb *S*sere (VL. amatw sum 
instead of CL. amor). 

2) As to active forms : 
90 
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a) In early VL. , as in CL., the perfect indicative bad two 
uses : to express completed action as an occurrence now completed (the 
' past indefinite* of modern French grammars), or to express com- 
pleted action as a simple occurrence, without further limitation (that 
is, the 'aoristic ' use). In the aoristic use late VL. retained forms 
corresponding to the CL. perfect (and we will therefore call this VL. — 
OF. tense the 'perfect'), but in the past indefinite use began to 
prefer combinations of habere (or *cssere) and the past participle 
(VL. amainm kabeo instead of CL. amaoi). Similar combinations 
were used for the pluperfect indicative. 

b) Instead of the CL. future, VL. used a combination of the 
infinitive with the present indicative of habere (instead of CL. amabo, 
VL. amare habeo). A new tense, the conditional, was formed by 
combining the infinitive with the imperfect indicative of habere, 

c) The functions of the CL. imperfect subjunctive and 
perfect subjunctive were assumed in VL. by the pluperfect subjunctive 
(VL. aiiumem — corresponding to CL. amaviteem — instead of CL. 
amarem and amaverim). 

d) Instead of the CL. second plural imperative, VL. used 
the second plural present indicative (VL. amatw instead of CL. 
ornate). Furthermore, VL. used the first plural present indicative as 
a first plural imperative (VL. amamttx = let us love). 

338. Grammarians often divide verbs into two classes — ' weak ' 
and 'strong.' A weak verb is one whose perfect has no stem- stressed 
forms ; a strong verb is one whose perfect first and third singular and 
third plural are stressed on the stem. For various reasons it is con- 
venient to classify VL. — OF. verbs by thiB system (in the following 
classification be It borne in mind that VL. and CL. infinitives 
were generally identical in form): 

1) Weak Verbs, Class L Here belong practically all VL. 
verbs ending in -&re ; in OF. they end in -er or -iir (52. 1). 

Weak Verbs, Class II. Here belong practically all 
VL. verbs ending in -Ire ; in OF. they end in -ir (36). This class 
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is subdivided : II. a) those VL, -£re verbs which had not adopted the 
so-called inceptive or inchoative suffix -se- ; II. b) those which had 
adopted that suffix in certain tenses (cf. 373). Classical Latin is 
here of do assistance to our memories, for many verbs which were 
without the inceptive suffix in CL. , and ic early VL., adopted it in later 
VL. Ca. 1100 only about thirty verbs still remained in II. a, of which 
the most important were : bulir ; cuillir ; cuvrir ; dormir ; eimr 
falir ; ferir ; fydir ; fudir ; glutir ; grondir ; kadir ; jodir ; mentir 
merir ; odir ; ofrir ; partir ; repeniir ; salir ; aentir ; servir ; botHt 
sufrir ; uvrir ; veriir ; veelir. 

Weak Verbs, Class III. Here belong about twenty VL. 
yerba ending in zere ; in OF. they end in -rf (76). The nucleus of 
this class had been the VL. compounds of dare : for example, VL. 
r&ndere (= CL. rSddire — rend- instead of redd- was from analogy 
with prfndere). These verbs were strong in CL. (riddldi), and had 
been so in early VL., but became weak in later VL., as a result of 
the process called recom position (15. Note); this process, affecting tbe 
perfect-stem tenses (VL. rendjdi = CL. reddtdi) but not the present- 
stem tenses (VL. rendu = CL. reddo), caused what was really the 
perfect of dare to seem like endings. To this nucleus were added, 
toward the end of the VL. period, some other verbs, most of them 
with stem in -nd (for example, VL. respbndere), which through 
some analogical influence adopted the perfect of dare as perfect 
endings. Following are tbe most important verbs of Weak, III ; 
batre ; deseendre ; fendre ; Jondre ; naittre ; pendre ; perdre ; rendre ; 
respondre ; rompre ; saivre ; tendre ; veintre ; vendre ; vivre. 

2) Strong Verbs. Here belong practically all VL. verbs 
ending in -ere and iere (except those mentioned just above) ; in OF. 
they end in -Sir or ir (39. 1) and -rf (76). Here belong also those 
very few VL. verbs in -dre and -ire which are not weak (cf. 38S ; 416 ; 
420). All these VL.— OF. verbs fall into three classes : Strong, I) 
those whose perfect first singular ends in -i in VL., which ending 
disappears in OF. (yidi > vij) ; Strong, II) those whose perfect first 
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singular ends in VL. in -si, in OF. in -s (*prisi — CL. prehhid'i — > 
pro) ; Strong, III) those whose perfect first singular ends in VL. in 
-ui, in OF. in various manners : (d&bui > dui — cf. 206. Note ; 342. 
3 ; and 404). In the inflection of their non-perfect-stem tenses (the 
tenses formed on the perfect-stem are the perfect indicative and the 
imperfect subjunctive) most of the strong verbs follow Weak, III 
(but cf. 382). 

ENDINGS 

In the following sections we do not at- 
tempt to explain all differences between 
the CL. and the VL. forms. To do so 
would lead too far afield. 

339. Present Indicative 

Weak, I 



CL. 




VL. OF. ca. 1100 


r/mtd 


—. 


canto > chant 


e&ntaa 


=z 


cdntas > chant es 


c&nW 


=z 


c&ntat > chant ft 


c&ntam&s 


= 


cant&mus > chant 5ns 


cantaiis 


= 


cant&tis > chant Its [chantez] 


cani&nt 




c&ntant > chant ent 

Weak, II. a 


p&rtlo 


_ 


*p&rto > part (348. 2. b) 


p&rt'is 


= 


partis ]> part s [pars] 


yArttt 


= 


partit > par t (cf. Note) 


pfirtimus 


= 


partimus > part 5ns 


piirtitls 


= 


partUis > part els 


p&rtl&nt 


= 


*partunt > part fnt 
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Weak, II. b 


fmib 


= *finlsco > fan is (81. Note) 


'fin* 


— *jinixvis > /fit j* 


flnlt 


-- */*«{*»( > /fit jrf 


riin.mil- 


— */j)ifaci'mMs > /en Maoiw (136) 


flnltU 


- *finiscitu > /fii t*we(«i 


futlfint 


■--- *fintscunt > /f» i*<fii( 




Weak, III 




and Strong: 


riddo -- 


rtndo > rent (for the it, cf. 338. 1. in) 


rSddU = 


rendu > rent s [reitz] 


rlddlt = 


rindti ]> ren t 


rSddlm&s = 


rhidimits ]> re«d ons 


rSddttU = 


rhiditit > re«rf et« 


rSdd&ni = 


rhidniit > rend fn( 



Some 1st singulars of I, or of II. a, developing in accordance with 
78. 2, end in -e in OF. : tntro (CL. Intro) > eirfr e. Some 2d 
plurals of I acquired phonological ly the ending -lit : for instance, 
tractatis> trait, iiz (52. 1 ; and 158. 1). Notice that the VL. 1st 
plural endings, instead of developing normally, were displaced by a 
new OF. ending, -tins, by analogy to the normal 1st plural of the 
much used auxiliary to be : (OF. #5ns •< VL. xomus — cf. 185): 
cantamitx, for example, becomes chantSns ; inslead of chantaim, as we 
should expect from 53. 1. In the 2d plural the ending of the first 
conjugation, -et (<_&tig — 52. 1), supplanted the normal endings of 
the other conjugations : for example, partili--- paries ; instead of 
partiz, as we should expect from 36. The supplanting analogical end- 
ing was -lit if the VL. stem of the affected verb ended in a palatal or 
palatalized consonant : fenissiez possessed -iez on account of the e in 
the VL. form, 

Note. In the OF. singular of Weak, III, the verb-stem is irregular, the final 
i/ of ihe VL. Bteni having heroine I in the 1st and 2d singular, and having duap- 
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pea red in the 3d singular. This phenomenon, however, is not peculiar to 
these forms. All VL. verb-stems ending in d or t lose the d or ( when- 
ever they come in OF. to stand before ihe ending -(, irrespective of conjugation 
or tense (cf. such sections as 122, 3; and 1S3). A somewhat similar phenomenon 
occurs when VL. verb-stems end in p, b, or r ; the p, b, or v becomes / when it 
cornea in OF. to stand before no fleclional ending (100), and disappears before 
the endings -sand -I (111): for example, the indicative present of vitire (< VL. 
rfvere) is i-if, ut s, vi t, rf» one, etc. VL. stems in m or n make the following 
changes ; (1) Postvocal m or n, before a vowel -ending remains intact ; before a 
consonant -ending or when there is no Sectional ending, in becomes n, n remains 
intact (180 and 185): aimer (< VL. amSre) lias present subjunctive ain, aim, 
nm (, aim tmt, etc. (2) Postconsonantal m or n, before a vowel-ending or uo 
Sectional ending generally remains intact (188); before a consonant-ending gener- 
ally disappears (189): dermir (< VL. dnrmfre) has present indicative dorm, 
dor x, dor t, dorm oiw, etc. VL. stems ending in a palatal result in various irreg- 
ularities, too complicated to be presented in any simple formula. All of the 
foregoing phenomena are so common that it will be impossible for us to explain 
or even mention them on every occurrence. The student must endeavor to bear 
constantly in mind the phonological laws which cause the most important, or 
at least the simplest, of them. 

:t40. 





Present Subjunctive 






Weak, I 




/■I'llllflll- 


— 


e&nte 


> 


chant 


canth 


T~ 


ainte* 


> 


chant s [ekanz] 


cdnW 


— 


o&ntet 


> 


ehan t (339. Note) 


cUntemtte 


= 


canthnim 


> 


chant dns 


c&ntetU 


= 


cantHin 


> 


chant ete [chantez] 


e&nttnt 


= 


c&ntent 


> 


chant fnt 






Weak, II. a 




p&rtX&m 


= 


*pdrta- 


> 


part f (348. 2. b) 


p&rtla* 


— 


*p&rtaa 


> 


part es 


partial 


= 


*p&rtat 


> 


part ft 


ptirtiamfa 


= 


*part&mu» 


> 


part dnt 


P&rtXatls 


= 


*part&tU 


> 


part ftt 


p&rMnt 


= 


*p&rtant 


> 


part fnt 
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Weak, II. b 



ft 1)1 'lilt 


= *finisea 


> 


fen tstf (81. Note) 


fjiua* 


= */j»ifae<w 


> 


/$» 


tses 


finltit 


= *fi nfsoot 


> 


/f n istet 


I'hilfimiis 


= *fimee&mtu > 


M 


ttfyns 


fiiilat't/i 


= *finiee&tis 


> 


f§» 


ssiit* 


fi iilii lit 


= *Jinfscant 


> 


fen tttftii 




Weak, 


III 






and Strong 




rtdf.U'im 


== r&nda 


> 


rend e 


riddas 


= rindas 


> 


rend ft 


rhb.M 


■= rbidat 


> 


rend et 


rfd-daiiifin 


—■ renddmus 


> 


■rend on.* 


rSddatU 


'= rend&tis 


> 


rend eU 


,-rildillll 


= r'e> 


dant 


> 


read 


v ,t 



Some 1st, 2d, and 3d singulars of Weak, I, developing in accord- 
ance with 78, end in •§, -es, and -ft : foitre (CL. hitrem) > entr f. 
Some 2d plurals of Weak, II. a, and of Strong, and all 2d plurals* of 
Weak, II. b, developing by 52. 1, end in -Uz : dic&tis > di lets 
[duez] (140. 1). All OF. present subjunctive 1st plural endings are 
analogical, having been adopted in imitation of the corresponding pres- 
ent indicative endings. The 2d plural ending of Weak, I is -els or -tit* 
(instead of -Ut» or -its, as we should expect from 39. 1) from analogy 
with the corresponding endings of the other conjugations. All of the 
present subjunctive forms of Weak, II. b are analogical in the develop- 
ment of VL. sc: *finisca would normally give fenixtse (142. 1) ; it 
becomes fenixse from analogy with the present indicative. 
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1. 




Imperfect Indicative 






Weak, I 


e&ntabUm 


= 


cant&ba > chant oe 


c&litabiix 


= 


cantdbas > chant $e» 


r&ntah/lt 


= 


cant&bat > chant qt 


cantabamus 


— 


cantabamus > chant iihi.* 


c&ntabaR* 


= 


cantabdtis > chant ii^ts [chantiiet] 


cantab&nt 




eant&bant > chant cent 
Weak, II. a 


pi'niiebi'iia 


= 


partea > part eic 


parttfbds 


= 


partSas > part fies 


pdrtlebSt 


= 


partiat > part iit 


p&rtXebam&n 


= 


parie&maa > part iiens 


pMicbatU 


— 


parte&tw > P ar t iiGta [partiiez] 


■piirt1?b/int 




parUatd > part Hent 
Weak, IL b 


f~tnh:bf:m 


= 


*finisc6a > fen isaSie (136) 


finlebas 


= 


*finwc6as > fen issUes 


filth- ill'il 


= 


*finise§at > fen issfil 


finttbamus 


— . 


*fini8ceamu8 > fen issiiem 


finUbatU 


— 


*finisce&lis > fen i&sitfte [fenieriiai] 


finti'b&nt 




'*fiiii.in'inii ;:■- fen i^cient 

Weak, III 
and Strong 


rSddeb&m 


= 


rendia > rend He 


r?.ddeba» 


— 


rendtas > rend He» 


rlddebat 


~ 


rendSat > rend Ht 


reddebam'us 


-. 


rendedm.ua > rend i'thi* 


reddebatts 


z^ 


rendeatis > rend iietn [rendiiez] 


Tlddeb&nt 


-- 


rendeant > rewrf event 
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The development -&ba > -qe etc. is not in accord with 52. 1 and 106 ; 
but this development, as well as -e&rnus > -jifns and- -edits > -iUte, is 
too complicated for discussion in an elementary grammar. In Weak, 
I the endings -iiens and -iiez are clearly from analogy with the other 
conjugations. The ( of -tit, as well as the absence of e in all the 
3d singulars (we should expect e on account of 78. 3), is perhaps 
from analogy with imperfect subjunctive 3d singulars (124. Note ; 
and 343). In Weak, II. b, -issiie, etc., instead of isstf, etc. (39. 1), 
are from analogy with such normal forms as part&ie, etc. ; finite- > 
feniss- (breaking 80. 2) from analogy with such normal forms as 
feniwons (339); cf. also 81. Note. 



:t42. l) 





Perfect Indicative 








Weak, I 






Ci'llllilr] 


— 


CJUlt/li. 


> 


chant di 


riirddrUti 


= 


cant&sti 


> 


chant as 


cantavlt 


— 


at i>< of 


> 


chant at 


rfm/avhiuiv 


:_ 


rantiimus 


> 


chant ames 


c&ntavMfo 


— 


cantantis 


> 


chant astft 


itintiirerttzit 


— 


ra iitd.ru nl 


> 


chant erqnt 



Weak, II. a and b 

p&rtivi = partyi > part i 

p&rtivlstl = partisti > part is 

p&rtivlt = partit > part it 

p&rtlvimiis = partfmua > part tmee 
p&rttvMU = parttetis > part ietes 



'pflrtvvrfmt 



part\runt > part irent 



The development -at > -at, contrary to the law of 52. 1, cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. The same may be said of the retention, in 
the OF. 1st and 2d plurals, of the unstressed vowel of the VL. end- 
ing, a proceeding contrary to the laws of 78. Some 3d plurals of 
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Weak, I, developing by 52. 1, end in -iirent : tractdrunt > trait 
ierent (158. 1). The OF. 2d singulars given above have lost t 
(which should remain — cf. 122. 3) from analogy with the correspond- 
ing persons of all other tenses. The a in -&mus does not become ai 
(as we should expect from 53. 1) but remains unchanged, doubtless 
by analogy with the vowel of the 2d plural. 



2) 

reddldi 

rSddidMl 

reddidit 

rSddldlmSs 

rSddtdistU 

rPddfder&nt 



Weak, III 

d$di 

rendesti 
d$dit 
d}dimus 

rendestis 



> 



rend i (338 
rend is 
rend tit 
rend imp 
rend ist$& 



id^derunt > rend Udrertt 



The second d of the VL. ending -d$di disappeared by a process called 
' dissimilation ' ; then -£i became -i by 50. -Bsti became -is by 43 
(for the disappearance of t, cf. the explanation, given above, of 



cantasti > cantos), -w 


en an 


d -isles are 


a 


naloj: 


ical endings 


adopt 


imitation of Weak, II. 














3) 




Strong:, 


I 








c'id'i 


= 


vidi 




> 


'it 




■v'idull 


= 


ndesti 




> 


v§d is (81 


Note) 


wilt 


= 


vidit 




> 


vi t 




vklhuit* 


= 


vid&mus 




> 


v§d tm$s 




vidtstls 


= 


wdi&tti 




> 


vfd istgs 




wderunt 


= 


v$derunt 
Strong, 


I] 


> 


vid r$nt 




mm 


= 


mm 




> 


■Till H 




JKl*T*fi 


= 


miaesti 




> 


me sis (81 


Note) 


■ml.'lt 


= 


mlsit 




> 


mi st 




vuaXm us 


= 


misimw 




> 


lite sim^s 




tnislstu 


= 


miststis 




> 


me sides 




miser &ni 


= 


mUerunt 




> 


mi strgnt 
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Strong, III 

h&bai = dfijtj > $i 

k&b&lstl — abaHi > p us 

h&b&tt — &buit > jSw ( 

h&butmus — abijemus > j> iimfa 

fta&&erfia( = abtterunt > jS« rpd 

Notice the important differences between CL. and VL. stress in the 
1st and 3d plurals ; late VL. had developed these differences for 
analogical reasons. The endings of Strong, I and II are for the most 
part normal : for the disappearance of 2d singular t, cf. the explana- 
tion, given above, of cantastt > cantos ; the 1st and 2d plural endings 
are from analogy with Weak, II ; for the stem-vowels, cf. 349. As 
to Strong, III, we cannot go into detail, owing to the many complex 
problems involved (chief of which are those mentioned in 206. Note) ; 
we moreover refrain, merely on account of considerations of space, from 
giving the five paradigms which this class really demands (404); 
here let it suffice to say that the endings of all these five sub-classes 
are differentiated from those of Strong, I and II by the presence of v, 
and the absence of s. 



Imperfect Subjunctive (cf. 


337. 2. c) 




Weak, I 






clintavlsstni 


= cant&wse 


> 


chant ass$ 


/'/nithvl'scn 


= cant&xses 


> 


chant a&sgs 


r/mtav)-iv't 


= cantaxset 


> 


chant ast 


cttntavlssem&s 


= c'tntassemus 


> 


chant isndns 


c^ntavUsiilo 


= eaidassetis 


> 


chant iaseits [ 


cantavXw&nt „ 


= cant&gsent 


> 


chant aisfnt 
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Weak, II. a and b 



p&rtivtesSm 
ptirtivisBee 

p6. rt~ivUt?t 
pHriivtmemtix 
p&rtivteaetls 
p&rtivisaint 



= partisses 

= partisset 

= partissfanw 

= partissiiia 

= parfyasent 



part iesf 
part isses 
part ist 
part isspm 
part issHts 
part issent 



r&ddldlsshn 
rSddldisses 



Weak, 

rendSsse 



rendisset 
rendesaimus 



r£ddldlss?,nt = 



rend me 
rend me* 
rend ist 
rend isspns 
rend issBits 
rend went 



tnite-iij-s 
vldfss&t 
vidlssem&s 
vidlssetls 

vi-dl&sfrit 



mMssit 
mMssem&i 
mistssetls 
mwtssSnt 
7 



Strong, I 

videsse \ 

videsses 
videsxet 
videssftmt 



> ved issf (81. Note) 

> ved issfs 

> v§d ist 

> ved issdns 

> Vfd imeits 

> ved issqnt 



Strong, II 
> 



= miaessent 



misesset 
m\seasemu& 



me stssg 

> mf sisses 

> m§ sist 

> me- sisspns 
>■ m§ sissHis 

> m§ sissent 
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Strong, 


III 




Mb&Usim 


= abuisse 


> 


p urn? ( 206 - Note ) 


}u'fttiV<:<.<7\< 


= abuhtes 


> 


p wssja 


h&biUfSt 


= abuSstet 


> 


p (Mt 


h&bftl&emiiJi 


— abueseSmw 


> 


p «**$»« 


h&bMnsefls 


= itbuessHis 


> 


q vmHU 


h&bSXsstnt 


= abuiseent 


> 


q uespit 



Notice that all the endings of Weak, III and of Strong, I and II 
are analogical (we should expect e to become i by 41), having been 
adopted in imitation of Weak, II. The same is true of the endings 
of Strong, III, except that here the vowel ii (characteristic of Strong, 
III— cf. 342. 3) is substituted for t throughout. As to Weak, I and 
II : the f of the 1st and 2d singular endings (which has remained 
intact in violation of 78) is from analogy with the corresponding per- 
sons of the present subjunctives of Weak, II and III ; -wwo?w and 
-ixxei-z of Weak, I, are from analogy with Weak, II ; and -issons and 
-itneis of Weak, II, are themselves (except for -6iz < His) analogical 
formations (in violation of the laws of 40. I, and 80. 2), having 
adopted -5na in Imitation of the many other 1st plurals which already 
possessed it (339), and -tss- in imitation of such normal forms as 
partisse and partUtet. 



344. 1) 

Weak, I: 
Weak, H. 
Weak, III: 



Infinitive 

e&ntarS — cantare > chant er 

[par&rS = parfyre > part tr 

riddiri — r&ndgre > rend re 



Some infinitives of Weak, I, developing in accordance with 52. 1, 
end in -Ur : tractate > trait iir (158. 1). As to Strong infinitives : 
in VI*. they end in -Are, -jre, ifre, or -&re (338. 2) ; therefore in 
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OF. they end (irrespective of class) like weak verbs, or, if in VL. 
the ending is -ire, in -Sir : abire (CL. habere) > av fir. Some VL. 
infinitives in -ire, developing in accordance with 39. 1, come to end 
in OF. m -ir :' placire > plau ir (135). 

2) Although VL. infinitives were in general identical with 
the corresponding CL. infinitives, a few came, toward the end of the 
VL. period, to differ in ending : for instance, early VL. s&pere (CL, 
n&ppre) > late VL. sapire >■ saviir, 

3) Future and Conditional (of. 337. 2. b) 

Weak, I 

cantarS -f- 

hablo ■-- cantar&yo > chant $r&i 

habe# —-- cantar&s > chant frax 

habit -= cantar&t > chant erat 

hdbemti* ■= cantarfmus > chant frfoi» 

h&befUt = c&ntaritis ]> chant ereits \_-ereh~\ 

habint — cdntar&unt ~~> chant erdnt 

cAntarl -f- 

habeb&m — cantaria > chant erHe 

habebas = cantariaa > chant erHfg 

h&bebat = cantariat > chant qr&it 

habebamO* = cantare&mus > chant qriien* 

habebatXs = c&ntarattis > chant griUts [-eriiei] 

habebant = cantareant > chant friifnt 

Weak, a a and b 

partlrS + partirS + 

h&beo = partirayo > pari jnh' kabebam = partiria > part traj 
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Weak, in 




and Strong 




redderl + riddirl -4- 




/tabid —- rhndgr&yo > rend r&i h&bebhm -- 


rhiderea > rend rilf 



etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Notice the change of stress made by VL. infinitives in -are and -ire. 
The above compounds of Weak, I developed ip accordance with 80 ; 
those of Weak, II retained post -secondary -stress i in violation of 80, 
probably from analogy with the many forms of Weak, II where the i 
was normally retained. The retention of a in the endings of the 
future 2d and 3d singulars (we should expect e by 52. 1) is from 
analogy with a* and at of the verb aveir ; these forms of aveir, being 
auxiliaries, and so having very little stress, developed like pretonic 
syllables (cf. the third paragraph of 10-11 ; and 87). -ons is from 
analogy with the other 1st plurals which already possessed that ending 
(339). For the explanation of the conditional endings, cf. that of 
the imperfect indicative endings of Weak, II (341). 



345. Present Participle 

Weak, I: e&nt&ittHM = cant&nte > chant tint 

Weak, II. a: p&rtUnKtn = *part$nte > part ant (348. 2. b) 

Weak, IL b : fmUntSm = */i»wcg»fe > fen want (136) 

_, rtddtntihn — rciidi/i.t'' r-tid i'n/1 

Strong ) x 

Only in Weak, I, is the OF. present participle ending normal ; in 
the other conjugations it has been adopted in imitation of Weak, I. 
For the explanation of feniss- in Weak, II. b, cf. the last sentence 
of 341. Present participles are inflected according to the paradigm 
of 303. II. 
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346. Past Participle 

Weak, I; c&ntatum = cantatv, > chant et 

Weak, II. . \partltHm = partitu > part it 
Weak, III : riddltHm = rend&tu > rend ut 
Some past participles of Weak, I ended in -tit (52. 1). Notice 
that in Weak, III, late VL, adopted participles in -Atu, from 
analogy with those verbs which had always had such participles. As 
to Strong verbs, the endings in VL. (in general identical with 
those of the corresponding CL. past participles) were va,ried, and, 
developing normally, gave varied OF. results : for example, Jactu 
(CL. factum) >/dt( ; arm (CL. arsum) > are. But in late VL. 
some strong past participles underwent the same analogical influence 
noted above for Weak, III : late VL. deb&tu (CL. debltum) > d$ ut. 
Past participles are inflected in accordance with the paradigm of 
303. I. a. 

STEMS 

317. The development of Vulgar Latin stems was usually normal. 
At the same time, analogy played a great part. Especially important 
are the processes by which stem -differences within one and the same 
verb, whether existent in Vulgar Latin, or arising later in consequence 
of phonological development, were effaced by the adoption of one 
form as sole verb-stem. 

348. We will first discuss the present stem— upon which were 
usually formed the present indicative, the present subjunctive, the 
present participle, the imperfect indicative, the imperative, the per- 
fect indicative (of weak verbs), and the imperfect subjunctive (of 
weak verbs).' 

1) A VL. stem-vowel often developed differently according 
as it was or was not stressed. For example, l&vas^> teve» (52, 1), 
but lavatie > lavez (87); Amas > aimes (53. 1), hut am&tis > amez 
(87). But toward the end of the first OF. period such differencea 
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began to be effaced by the influence of analogy. And since there 
were only nine stem -stressed forms (the 1st, 2d, 3d singular and 3d 
plural of the present indicative and present subjunctive, and the 2d 
singular of the imperative), and a much greater number of ending- 
stressed forms, the vowel of the latter forms was almost always 
adopted for the stressed syllables of the former : for example, laf, 
laves, lavet, Invent, etc., instead of normal lef, lives, level, levent, etc. 
The verb aimer, on the contrary, began to make universal'the vowel 
of the stem-stressed forms, and ca. 1100 we frequently find forms like 
aimez instead of normal amez. 

2) Many VL. verbs contained an i between stem and ending 
in certain of their forms (the corresponding CL. verbs have sometimes 
i, sometimes I— cf. the last paragraph of 16-20): for example, VL. 
facio, tacio (CL. faclo, taeSo). This is called the ' derivative vowel.* 

a) In a great many verbs this derivative vowel developed 
normally : facio > fats [faz] (198). 

b) In other verbs the derivative vowel disappeared without 
leaving any trace, from analogy with the forms of the verb which 
contained no derivative vowel ; this disappearance took place, in most 
cases, during the VL. period : VL. *parto (CL. partlo) > OF. part 
(jtartio would have given parz by 195). 

3) Differences in stress, or differences in the vowels of 
endings, often caused a VL. stem to develop differently in regard to 
its final consonant. For example, d6bitas^> dittes (122. 2. b), but 
dobitatig > dudez (122. 2. c); pasco >' pais (146), but pascat > 
pastiet [pasclief] (142. 1). Many (but by no means all — cf. 339. 
Note) such resultant differences were effaced early in the first OF. 
period by universalizing one or the other result. No manuscript con- 
tains the form dudez ; by the time writing of Old French became 
common, the analogical form dutez had taken its place. Likewise the 
analogical present subjunctive paisset early appears beside the normal 
form paschel, and eventually causes the entire disappearance of the 
latter. 

4) A few verbs show very great irregularities in the develop- 
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meat of the present stem, due to various causes. For example, VL. 

abio (CL. habio) would normally have become OF. adie (191); 
instead, the OF. form is ai, and we may therefore infer an inter- 
mediate VL. form *ayo (with irregular disappearance of the labial, 
probably due to the fact that the word was so very frequently used 
with very little stress — a phenomenon of syntactic phonology, ef. the 
third paragraph of 10-11), which became di (151). 

34». The stems of the VL. strong perfects and imperfect sub- 
junctives usually developed normally, with the result that in OF. 
they often showed within themselves differences of stem-vowels. For 
example, mist > mis (36), but misg&ti (CL. mMstl) > mfris (43 ; 81. 
Note). We find, however, many irregularities in the development 
of VL. strong perfects and imperfect subjunctives, due for the most 
part to the influence of analogy. For example, VL. *presU (CL. 
prShSndtt) > prist, instead of prii$t, as we should expect from 39. 1 ; 
this irregularity is probably due to the analogy of the form prig 
«*pregi) where the i is normal (43). 

350. Although most strong past participle stems developed nor- 
mally, many underwent analogical influences. OF. dit, for example, 
cannot have come directly from VL. dectu (CL. dictum), which would 
have given deit by 44. Probably dectu did give d£ it, and dHt was 
then changed to dtf from analogy with the perfect dis«dix£), where 
the i was normal (38); and also, perhaps, from analogy with the past 
participle escrit (< escriptu). 

Conjugation daring the Second Old French Period 

The following paradigms present the 
forms of ca. 1100. Each paradigm is 
followed by a statement of analogical 
changes during the second period. For 
the sake of simplicity we shall mention 
normal changes only when there seems 
to be some especial reason for so doing ; 
be it constantly borne in mind, how- 
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ever, that all the paradigms develop 
in accordance with the laws of 207- 
282, unless the contrary is stated. 
For the sake of simplicity, again, we 
shall avoid further mention of the pro- 
cesses described in 348, although some 
of them did not reach completion until 
well into the second period. 

Weak, I 

351. Cf. 338. 1. During the second period Weak, I was con- 
siderably augmented by OF. verbs which did not come from VL. 

verbs, but were formed anew by processes of word- formation (cf. 12. 
Note) : for example, OF. fester was formed by adding the infinitive 
ending -er to the stem of the OF. word feste (< VL. festa), there 
having been, probably, no VL. verb festare. 

352. Present Indicative 

chant entr g trait 

chant es entr es trait es 

chant et entr et trait ft 

chant dns entr 5ns trait pns 

chant ez entr et trait ikz 

chant ent entr ent trait ent 

Cf. 339. During the second' period 1st singulars like chant and trait 
more and more frequently added e because of the presence of that 
letter in both the 2d and 3d singular, and also from analogy with 
forms like entre. The occasional 2d plurals in -iet were soon sup- 
planted by forms in -et, from analogy with the much greater number 
of verbs with 2d plural in -et. 

353. Present Subjunctive 

chant entr g trait 

chant s [chant] entr es trait g 

chan t entr et trai t 
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chant ons entr ons trait 5ns 

chant iz entr ez trait i|a 

chant ent entr ent trait f)rf 

Cf. 340. During the second period the endings -e, -es, -et of the type 
entre were adopted for all verbs, in which change the analogy of the 
present subjunctive endings of the other conjugations also played a 
part. The 1st plural ending, influenced by a present subjunctive 
1st plural ending -ihis peculiar to some of the OF. dialects, became 
-ions (pronounced -igns — cf. 254 and 277) toward the end of the 
second period. By that time -ez had become -iiz from analogy with 
the 1st plural. 

354. Imperfect Indicative 

chant 2§ 

chant yes 

chant p( 

chant iihis 

chant iiits [eltaidiiez] 

chant gent 

Cf. 341. During the twelfth century the imperfects of Weak, I 
adopted throughout the endings of Weak, II. For subsequent 
development, cf. 365. 

355. Perfect Indicative 

chant ai trait m 

chant as trait as 

chant at trait at 

chant ames trait ames 

chant astes trait astes 

chant erent trait i6rent 

Of. 342. 1. During the second period the 1st plural inserted an s 
(-twmes) from analogy with the 2d plural ; this change, however, was 
- probably purely orthographical — cf. 129 and 280 ; -ierent was soon 
replaced by -erent ; cf. the last sentence of 352. 
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356. Imperfect Subjunctive 

chant asse 

chant asses 

chant ast 

chant issdns 

chant isseiz 

chant ass fnt 
Cf. 343. Toward the end of the second period -issons and -issevs are 
supplanted by -imone and -miez from analogy with the present sub- 
junctive (353). 

357. Future and Conditional 
chant fr&i chant fr6i$ 
chant §ras chant ereies 
chant erat chant ereit 
chant frdns chant eriiens 

chant fr&iz chant p^Uts [chanteriiez] 

chant eront chant p-eieitl 

Cf. 337. 2. b ; and 344. 3. Toward the very end of the second 
period -eh begins to yield to -ez (from earlier -ez — cf. 211), from 
analogy with the present indicative 2d plural ending. For the subse- 
quent development of the conditional endings, which are identical with 
the imperfect endings of Weak, II, cf. 365. 

358. Imperative: chant f (<VL. eanta) 

chant 5ns (< eantamus ; an analogical de- 
velopment — cf. 339) 
chant ez (< cant&tis) 
Cf. 337. 2. d. 

359. Infinitive : chant er ; trait tir. 

Cf. 344, 1. -ier was soon replaced by -er ; cf. the last sentence of 352. 

360. Present Participle : chant ant. 
Past Participle : clianl et ; trait Ut. 

Cf. 345 and 346. -iet was soon replaced by -et ; cf. the last sentence 
of 352. 
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Irregular Verbs of Weak, I 

301. Several verba, although they possess the general characteris- 
tics of Weak, I, are in some forms irregular. For example, the first 
singular of the present indicative of aler is vfyis. Evidently this form 
does not come from the same VL. stem as does the infinitive — it comes 
from vado. Furthermore, its development from vado is very irregular. 
The latter would have given normally vet (52. 1 ; 78. 2 ; and 116) : 
we must suppose, first, that the d of vado became silent extremely 
early because of the frequent use of the word (a phenomenon of syn- 
tactic phonology — cf. the third paragraph of 10-11) ; secondly, that 
vao was contracted to vo for the same reason ; thirdly, that -is was 
added from analogy with a few very common verbs like OF. n&is 
(< VL. nam>) where the -is was normal (146). 

We shall adopt the following method of presenting the Old 
French irregular verbs. 

We shall present only the most irregular (431). From 339. Note, 
and 347-350, It may be inferred that an exceedingly great number of 
OF. verbs were irregular — many more than in modern French, where 
countless irregularities have been effaced by analogical processes ; far 
too many to be given in a grammar of this scope. Of these ' most 
irregular' verbs we shall give the forms current ca. 1100. We shall 
not attempt to explain the irregularities. Such explanations may be 
found in the corresponding sections of the Sehwan-Sehrens ; as the 
above discussion of vols shows, they are out of place in an elementary 
grammar. Nor shall we discuss, except in case of especial need, 
development during the second period ; be it constantly borne in 
mind, however, that the irregular verbs not only developed in accord- 
ance with the laws of 207-282, hut also shared in the analogical 
changes which affected regular verbs. We shall give the five principal 
parts of the verb in question. From these principal parts all regular 
forms of the verb may then be inferred : from the infinitive stem may 
be inferred the future and conditional, by adding the future and 
conditional endings ; from the present participle stem may be inferred 
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the imperfect indicative, the present subjunctive, and the first and 
second plural of the present indicative, by adding the appropriate 
endings ; from the past participle may be inferred the compound 
tenses, by prefixing the auxiliary aveir or estre, and the passive tenses, 
by prefixing the auxiliary estre ; from the present indicative first 
singular stem may be inferred the second and third singular and 
third plural of that tense, and the three persons of the imperative are 
normally identical in form with the first singular, the first plural, and 
the second plural of the present indicative, excepting that in the first 
conjugation the second singular imperative adds -e to the present 
indicative first singular stem ; from the perfect first singular stem may 
be inferred the remainder of that tense, and the imperfect subjunctive. 
The following table may make the foregoing more clear : 




Present Participle 
chant ant 

Imperfect indicative 
chant oe 
chant oes 
chant ol 

chant Hens 
chant ik'i 
chant oent 

Present Subjunctive 

chant s [chanz] 
ckan ((339. Note) 



Infinitive 

chant er_ 

Future 

chant erai 

chant eras 

ehant erat 

chant erons 

chant ereiz 

chant eront 

I 

Conditional 

chant ereies 

chant ereit 

chant eriiens chant ons 

chant eriies chant et 

chant ereient chant ent 



Present Indicative 


Perfect Indicative 


chunl 


chant ai 


i 


* 


chant es 


chant as 


chant et 


ehant at 


r chant ons 


chant ames 


' , chant ez 


chant astes 


chant ent 


chant event 




* 


Imperative 


Imperfect Subjunctive 


* chant e 


chant asse 


" chant ons 


chant asses 


S> chant ez 


chant ast 




chant issons 




ehant isseii 




chant assent 
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Adopting the arrangement of the above table, we shall give all 
uninferable— tiiat is, all irregular—forms of a verb in their places 
in it, letting blank places imply regular forms. We shall never 
give the conditional, for its stem is invariably identical with the 
future stem. When a verb forms its compound tenses with the 
auxiliary estre, we shall give the first singular of the past indefi- 
nite immediately under the past participle ; when with aveir, 
we shall leave that space blank (it should be noted, however, that 
those OF. verbs which usually take estre are sometimes found 
with aveir). Often a tense is irregular in regard to the stem from 
which we expect to infer it, but within itself regular — in other 
terms, all of its forms have exactly the same irregular stem : of 
such tenses only the 1st singular will be given. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that the various tenses are 
merely inferred, not in any sense derived, from the principal parts. 
The above table is intended merely as an aid to the memory ; its 
arrangement has nothing whatever to do with the laws governing verb 
development. 

In the irregular verb paradigms, phonetic symbols and diacritic 
marks are used only when their omission might involve the 
student in difficulty. Cf. the remark immediately preceding 337. 
If the stem-vowel of the infinitive recurs in other forms of the verb, 
it is phonetically transcribed only in the infinitive : for example, in 
the verb doner, the o is written 3 only in the infinitive, though it is to 
be pronounced 3 (of course only when followed immediately by n) 
throughout the verb. If several forms of a tense contain the same 
difficult sound, it is phonetically transcribed only in the first singular : 
for example, in the present subjunctive of aler, oi is written (Si only in 
the first singular, though it is to be pronounced £i throughout that 
tense, d and t are invariably distinguished from d and t. 
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1) afcr( origin 
unknown) 



vpw 



aille (pronounced 

allies aVe— 200) 
! aillet 

aillo'iis 

aitlent 



along 



2) dpner(< donare) donant 



doin* 

done* 

donet 

donona 

done?, 

donent 



3) pruver( <jprqbare) pruvant 
[pruver, prover, 
and prouver — 91] pruitsse 



pl'Ul.f 

prunes 

pruevet 

pruvons 

pruvee 

pruevmt 



Exactly like pruver are inflected ruver and truver. 
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Weak, II. a 

302. Cf. 338. 1. Weak, II. a, unlike Weak, I (351), waa not 

augmented during the second period. On the contrary, during the 

second period many verbs originally in II. a, adopted the endings of 

lib. 

363. Present Indicative 

part cugvr f (<VL. *c6pero = CL. cfl5pMo; cf. 348. 1) 

part 8 [parz] cu$w fa 

par t cugvr ft 

part dne cjtwr ona 

part ets[_partez] cyvr eta \cuvrez\ 

part gut cu^vr fnt 

Cf. 339. During the second period the type auevre did not influence 

the type part (352) : part, parz, part remain without f. Verbs of the 

type pari add during the thirteenth century an -a to the 1st singular 

(part a [part] ) from analogy with the corresponding form of II. b 

(373). 

364. Present Subjunctive 

part § 

part $8 

part ft 

part ana 

part eta [partez] 

part fnt 
Cf. 340. During the second period -ions and -iez are adopted (353). 

365. Imperfect Indicative 

part e\f 

part eies 

part iii 

part iihut 

part iiets [partiiez] 

part eient 
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Of. 341. The dissyllabic endings -i-iens and -i-iez soon 
monosyllabic -lent and -iez ; then for the former was substituted -ipiw, 
by analogy with the ending of the 1st plural present subjunctive 
(353). 
366. Perfect Indicative 

part it 

part imfi 

part istfs 

part irfiit 

Cf. 342. 1. -ismez was adopted during the second period (355). 

Toward the end of the period the 1st singular added -s from analogy 
with Strong, II (386). 



367. 



Imperfect Subjunctive 







■part 


Sftf 






part 


sues 




part 


M 




part 


•■SOII-! 




■part 


ss^itt [pariisseiz] 




part 


iSfnt 


Cf. 343. 


■issions and -issiez are adopted during the second period 


(356). 




368. 


Future and Conditional 




part 


r&i part 


riie 




pari 


rat part 


reics 




pa it 


rat part 


r&it 




paH 


rdns part 






part 


r&U part 


riiits [partiriiez] 




part irSnt part ireignt 


Cf. 337. 


2. b ; and 344. 3. For the subsequent development of these 


endings, 


cf. 357. 
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369. Imperative 

part cu$vr § (<.VL. *c§peri — cf. 348. 1) 

part 5ns euvr pns 

part It euvr Is 

Cf. 337. 2. d. The plural endings have been explained in 339. 
Verba of the type part add, in the thirteenth century, an -e to the 2d 
singular (part s [par*] ) from analogy with the corresponding form of 
II. b (373). 

370. Infinitive : part ir. Cf. 344. 1. 

371. Present Participle: part ant. Cf. 345. 
Past Participle : part it. Cf. 346. 



371J. 



Irregular Verbs of Weak, II. a 



1) btflar «bglltre) bulant bulU buV [buit] bvli 

[bulir, bolir, hula 

and boultr — 91] butt Imperative 

bul'e \builh\ bulons but 

bulez 
buldrai buVmt [buillenf] 

2) coillir (<y-c$Uegire) coillant coillit cu$$ [eueif] coilli 

(pronounced egKr) cuelz 

euelt 
cufte [cueitle) epftww [eoiVfons] 

coldrai [coildrai] cqftet (339) 

oitetent [cuetllent] 

3) cuvrir(<i*ci!perire) cuvrant cuvgrt cu£vre euvri 

and couvrir— 91] 

cu^vre 

cuvrfrai euevret 
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Like cuvrir is inflected wfrir, exceptingthatthestemsy/r- is invariable. 
4) fissiri <C extre) eissant ei&sut 



■i*t- 



eiMral 



am eissut 



ewon& 
eimez (339) 
ietettt 

As infinitive we find also ew(re. Throughout the verb H may I 

replaced by i : istir, etc. 

fi) faUr«*f«l&re) falant 



f&udrai (174) 



fafe [faille] 



Exactly like falir is inflected salir. 

O) ferir(.<if trite) ferani ferit 



fat [fail] fali 

faw 

fdut Imperative 

falons fal 

fafent 



fil- 



ler 



ferri.ri 


Jip-r 

fares 
fieret 
feront 

Jerez 
fierent 




7) hadir«*hatire) 


kadant hadil 


In, is 
hez 

hit 


kadrai 


hatae [A ace] 


hadotu 

had'-): 
hi dent 



kel 
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8) 0<jiir( < audlre) 


odant 


offi'f 


& 

f 

ot 


odrai 


£ij/ 5 [OM 


—151] 


gdotU 




$iy S s 




t d„ 




%S* 




gdent 




§iydn$ [oitons] 






\iyiez (340) 






(i (';,'(';/ [ 




ge 


») efl*-« *e#M«0 


o/roni 


ofert 


ofre 


o/rfrai 








10) vestir« ved\re) 


vestanf 


ve-ttiit 


vest 



Weak, IL b 

372. Cf. 338. 1. This class was during the second period aug- 
mented by processes similar to those which augmented Weak, I (cf: 
351) ; and by the transference into it of several verbs which during 
the first period had belonged to II. a. 

373. The following tenses differ from II. a ; 



Pres. Ind. /«• 


is 


Pres. Si 


ibj. feu 


use 


fin 


is 




fen 


■ men 


fin 


ist 




M 


issft ■ p ) ' 


fin 


issdns 




fen 


. won* 


fin 


issiez 




fen 


■ issih 


fin 


issent 




f'» 


isspit 


Imperf. Ind. Jen 


. i»seie 


Pres. Part /« 


■ i-isant 


fen 


issiies 








fen 


■is*?il 


Imperative fen 


. w « VL. *finisce) 


fen 


■f*4l('»!« 




fen 


. isegm 1 (analogical 


fen 


M«i|fe[-«e4l 




> developments 


fen 


istSifnt 




fe>i 


jwtfe ) — cf. 339) 
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Cf. 339 : 340 ; 341 ; 345 ; and 337. 2. d. The subsequent develop- 
ment of the endings is the same as that of the corresponding endings 
of II. a. 

373J. Irregular Verb of Weak, II. b 

guariri <C *gwartre) guarisgant guarit guaris g-uari 

(pronounced garir) 
guarrai 

Weak, HI (338. 1) 

374. Present Indicative Present Subjunctive 

rent rend e 

rent s\renz~\ rend es 

ren t rend et 

rend gns rend gns 

rend eta\rendez] rend lU\rendez\ 

rend ent rend ent 

Cf. 339 and 340. The subsequent development was identical with 
that of verbs of II. a— cf. 363 and 364. 

375. Imperfect Indicative 

rend 6ie 
rend iies 
rend eit 
rend iieihi 
rand iiefs[rendiiei] 
rend fient 
Cf. 341. For subsequent development, cf. 365. 

376. Perfect Indicative 

rend is 
rend iet 
rend imes 
rend istes 
rend iedrent 
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Cf. 342. 2. During the thirteenth century the 3d singular and the 
3d plural adopted the endings of II. a, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of all the endings was the same as for verbs of II. a (366). 



377. 


Imperfect Subjunctive 




rend iase 




rend isses 




rend 


xt 




rend 


&wnt 




rend 


n$ite [rendiaaeiz] 




rend 


Mfnt 


Cf. 343. For subsequent development, cf. 367. 


378. 


Future and Conditional 




rend r&i rend r&if 




rend roe rend rSiea 




rend rat rend r&it 




rend rdm rend riiem 




rend r6u rend riUta [rendriiez] 




rend r^nt rend rHent 


f. 337 


2. b ; and 344. 3. For subsequent developme 


370. 


Imperative: reni(<VL. rinde) 



rend ons ) . . , , 

, . \ analogical developments — cf. 339. 

3f. 337. 2. d. For subsequent development, cf. 369. 

380. Infinitive : rend re. Cf. 344. 1. 

381. Present Participle: rend ant. Cf. 345. 
Past Participle : rend ut. Cf. 346. 
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Irregular Verbs of Weak, III 



1) nai8tre(.<L*n6scere') 


naissant (136) net nais 


nasqui 






and nain 


pronounced 






naseut naist 


naski) 






naissons 


nasquis 






nawiez 


nasquit 






mi net (339) 


nasquimes 






nais&ent 


nasquistes 
nasquirent 


2) veintre(<i venter e) 


veinquant 


veineut veine 


veinqui 


(pronounced veintre) 




veins 


(The re- 






veint 


mainder 






veinquons of the 






veinquie 


tense 






(339) 


like 






veinquent nasqui) 


3) vivre{<. tAvere) 


vivant 


vesciit vif 


ve*qui 






(339. 


(The re- 






Note) 


mainder 
of the tense 
ike nasqui) 




Strong Verbs 





382. The strong verbs are all irregular verbs : some are so inas- 
much as they depart, in their non -perfect-stem tenses, from the 
paradigms of Weak, III (cf. the last sentence of 338); others, 
inasmuch as they depart, in their perfects, from the paradigms of 382, 
386, and 404 ; still others are irregular in both respects ; and the 
few which are irregular in neither of these respects are nevertheless 
usually considered as irregular verbs because of their past participles, 
for so varied are strong past participles (cf. 346 and 350) that it is 
impossible to fix upon a satisfactory norm for them. We shall present 
the strong verbs, then, in the manner explained in 361. We shall 
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not need to give every strong verb, as quite often one is the model for 
several others. In order to find by which model a strong verb Is 
inflected, the reference list of irregular verbs (431) may be con- 
sulted. 

Since the strong verbs fall naturally into three classes, not only 
because of differences of VL. provenience, but also because of differ- 
ences in the resultant OF. forms (cf. 338. 2), we shall present them 
in three lists. Before each list we shall give paradigms (of ca. 1100) 
for the perfect indicative and the imperfect subjunctive of the class in 
question. 

Strong, I 
Perfect Indicative 



v§d is 

vi t 

vfd wifs 

vgd istfs 

vid rqnt 
Cf. 338. 2 ; 342. 3 ; 349. Before the end of the second period the 
1st singular added -« from analogy with the corresponding form of 
Strong, II (386), thereby becoming vis (274). -imee becomes -ismet 
(355). Remember what is said in the remark immediately pre- 
ceding 351 in regard to second period phonological development : 
vfdis, for example, becomes vis by 271 and 273. 

383. Imperfect Subjunctive 

v§d issga 

vfd issons 
vfd iiseiz 
vfd issfnt 
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Gf. 343. Duritig the second period these endings developed in the 
same manner as the like endings explained in 367. 

384. Strong, I consists of only three verbs : vedeir ; venir ; and 
tenir (<VL. *(en$re = CL. tinere), which is conjugated exactly like 
venir, excepting that its past indefinite is ai tenut. 

ve^feir(<Cved6re) vedant vedut vii vU 





veie (pronounced 


vedons 


vedi&e 




vfiyg — 151) 


vedez 
veident 

veil 
■vet/ o lis 
vedez 




385. 








venir '(< venire) 


venant venut 


lM>[fi« ? ] 


rf« 




sui vfnut 


viene 


Dfn !s 






rial I 


nut 


vandrai [yendrai] 


vieAe [vieigne — 203] 


venons 


vfnimes 




vieftes 


venez 


reii i. ■>&..* 




vienet 


vienent 


wndrent 




vgAom [vetgnorus] 








vlhiez 








vie&ent 


venonti 
venet 


vfnisse 
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Strong:, II 






Perfect Indicative 


Type 1 


Type 2 


Type 3 


mi a 


dui t 


pliin . 


mg tj» 


dui sit 


plain sis 


mi st 


dui at 


plain st 


mf simes 


dui simps 


plain sim fa 


mf sistfs 


dui sistfs 


plain sistes 


mi strent 


dui sir pit 


plain sir pit 



Cf. 338. 2 ; 342. 3 ; 349. In the three verba given above the end- 
ings are exactly the same. Why, then, are three paradigms neces- 
sary? Partly because of differences (between Type 1 on the one hand 
and Types 2 and 3 on the other) in handling the stem-vowel, but 
mainly because they represent the points of departure of three different 
lines of development during the second period : (I) Verbs ending in 
-is, from analogy with the perfect of vedeir (382), came to be con- 
jugated as follows : mj s, mf is (> mis by 271), mi st, me Imes, mf 
istes, mi rent. (2) Verbs in -wis (and a few others of various end- 
ings), from analogy with Weak, II. a (366), came to be conjugated 
as follows: dui sis, dui sis, dui sit, dui simes, dui states, dui sirent. 
(3) Verbs in -res, adopting the endings of Weak, II. a, and their own 
present-stems, came to be conjugated as follows : plan is[plaignis~], 
plan is, plan it, plan imes, plan istes, plan irent. Of course -imes 
became -iemes (355). 



387. 



Imperfect Subjunctive 



Type 1 


Type 2 


Type 3 


mf si 


Mf 


dui sisse 


plain sisse 


ne m 


SSfS 


dni sisses 


plain sisses 


ne si 




dui sist 


plain sist 


me s 


UJflM 


dui sissons 


plain sissons 


me s 


ssiiz 


dui sisseiz 


plain sisseiz 


me si 


ssfnt 


did sissent 


plain sissent 
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Cf. 343. The subsequent development of these three types corresponds 

to that of the three types of the perfect indicative, as explained in 
386 : me isse, dui etiee, and ptaA Use \_plaignisae~], etc. For the 
subsequent development of the endings, cf. 367. 



ardeir{< ardtre) 



are (Type 2) 



arge (pronounced 
ardie— 153) 



As infinitive we find also ardre. 



ardent 
ardta 

ardent (339. Note) 



Like ardeir is conjugated mgrdre « *m$rdere), excepting that its 
stem-vowel is always p, and that it has no infinitive in -eir. Like 
ardeir are also conjugated espardre (< gp&rgere), s-jtrdre (< sprgere), 
terdre (<it£rgere'), tyrdre (<*({lrcere), excepting that their infinitive 
stem-vowels reappear in all other forms, that their present indicative 
2d singulars end in -s (espara, etc. ), and that they have no infinitives 



cretnbre{<i *cr$mere') cremant crent 



..(Type 3) 



(pronounced crav 


lire— 47. 2) 


erenums 


■andrai [crendrat] 


crime 


eremez 




criemes 


criement 




criemet 


(339. Note) 




cremons 






eremea 






criement 





Toward the end of the second period all forms of this verb become by 
analogy like those of plaindre (397) : infinitive eraindre ; present 
participle crahant\craignan£\ ; etc. 
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di 


dis 


din 


(Tjpel) 


dit 




dimes 


ditone 


dites) 


desisse 


(limit 





tUre«dlcere) 



Benedir may be inflected like dire, or in accordance with Weak, II. 
b ; it also has an irregular perfect indicative benesqui (inflected like 
nasqui — 381J. I), and an irregular paat participle benedBU. 

Like dire is conjugated despire (< desp&cere), excepting that its 
present indicative plural is degpisons, -iez, -ent, and that its present 
subjunctive ia despise, etc. 

391. 

duire(.<i d'&eere) duiaunt duit dui duie 

(Type 2) 

Like duire are conjugated euire ( < c$quere), estruire ( <C*estriigere') , 
and luire (<*Meere), excepting that the stems of their present sub- 
junctives and of their present indicative 3d plurals end in s (euise, 
etc) 



e*criwe(< escribere) escrivant eaerit escrif escrti 

escrU e&cresU etc 

eserii 

escrivons 

eserivez escr§»Use 

escrivent (339. Note) 
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The perfect indicative, although in fleeted ca. 1100 according to Type 1 , 
did not develop as Type 1 did. Toward the end of the second period 
we find escrivia, eecrivu, eacrivit, etc. 
303. 

faire{<ifacere) faieant fait fat fail /w(Type 1) 

ferai face (pronounced faimfs favions fesisse 

fatse— 198) faitea 
font 



nil 

f dimes fai 
faitea 



mttneiriK manere~) manant mea mai&[maing'] mea 

mains maaia 

maint meat 

mandrai m&ne [maigne'] manons maaimea 

manez masistea 

m&inent meetrent 



During the second period this verb became in all its forms like plaindre 
(397). Cf. 389. 

395. 
m.^tre{<, *mettere) metant mis mil mi«(Type 1) 
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orfdre« $cctdere) ocidant ocit oat oris 

(pronounced ociz C^jpe 1) 

qtsidrq) ocil 

ocidons oefsisse 

oeidez 

omdent(S39. Note) 
397. 
plaindre(,<Lplangere) pl&nant plaint plain[plaing] plains 
[plaignani] plains (Type 3) 

plaint 

planons[p ktignone] 
plSniez\^plaigniez\ 
planent [plaignenf] 
398. 
prendre(<iprindere) prfnant pris pren pris 

(pronounced prandre) (P* * (Type 1) 

nounced 
pr$he \_preigne\ pr&n) prf&isse 



querre(.< quaere) 


qufrant 


quit 


<juli;r 


l.\ HU 


(pronounced tgrrf 








(Typel) 


—154) 


qutire 

quitres 
quierel 
qufrons 

qitp'ez 

qmerent 






qu§»U$e 



As infinitive we find also qufrir. 
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400. 
rirfreC < *r$dere) ridant rie rit rw(Type 1) 



rit 

ridona 
rida 

rident(339. Note) 



rp-i-Mt 



Like ridre are coDJugated ctydre (<icl&vdere), coneludre (<cgw- 
eltidere), and esc&udre (< arc(Stere), excepting that their infinitive 
Btem-vowels reappear in all other forms. 



401. 








g1fdeir(.<<iedere) 


sedant 


# 


siet «w(Type 1) 




tiede 




met seswe 




tiedet 




sedans 




siedei 




teda 




sedans 




sUdent(3Z9, Note) 




aedez 








eiedent 






402. 








soldre« solvere) 


solvant 


mil 


bu4P [emit] sofe(Type 2) 






and 


SUfk 






tols 


w$lt 




»§h [aoille 




salons 
euglent 



s»4l 



traiTe«*tr&<iere) traiant trait trai 



fraw(Type 2) 
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404. The verbs of thia class are all alike as regards their proveni- 
ence—their perfects all coming from VX. perfects in -ui — but from the 
OF. standpoint, on account of numerous small differences both in end- 
ings and stems, they must he divided into five types. AH of these 
types (except Type 4) differ from Strong, I and Strong, II, inasmuch 
as in practically all of their perfect indicative and imperfect sub- 
junctive endings u is present, and in all of them * is absent. Type 4, 
as far as the OF. forms of ca. 1100 are concerned, might be consid- 
ered as of Strong, I, but in provenience and second period develop- 
ment it is of Strong, III. Notice that Type 5 is strong (338) only 
from the standpoint of Vulgar Latin ; in Old French it has no atem- 
stressed forms. 

Perfect Indicative 



Type 1 


Type 2 




Type 3 


§i{<i&bui) 


dui«dtbu, 


) 


*£«■£« 


2 ua 


d ? u* 




no its 


\u t 


d& t 




nu t 


q um§s 


df um§s 




nq umes 


g ustgs 


de nates 




nq ustea 


{Sw rfrd 


du rent 




rm rent 


Type 


4 


Type 5 


uj>i7(< vQfyi) 


vol 


&««HjfO 


vy,l is [vul-, 


vol-, and 


val 


iis 


vqI t voul-, cf. 91] 


val ui 


vy,l SmfS 




val 


ib/ifj? 


v\tl i*t§8 




val 


ii tttqs 


vol drfnt 




val 


tirad 



Cf. 338. 2 ; 342. 3 ; 349. During the second OF. period, voil 
(which was the only verb of Type 4) was completely assimilated to 
Type 5, becoming vy.lui (231), vyl&s, etc. Toward the end of the 
period all the 1st singulars adopted the ending -its, from analogy with 
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132 CONJUGATION— SECOND OLD FRENCH PERIOD 

Strong, II : for example, valua. All the 1st plurals inserted an * 
(355). The en ding- stressed forms of Types 1, 2, and 3 became us 
[eue] , um$s, u&t$s ; due, dumes, dustfs ; nus, niimgs, nuetfs ; in Type 
2 these developments were normal (271); in Types 1 and 3 they were 
from analogy with Type 2. 



405. 



Imperfect Subjunctive 



Type 1 


Type 2 


Type 3 


2 usse de -hate 


ng ussq 


o usses de usees 


no usees 


o ust de «a( 


no ust 


o ueefyne de usepns 


no ussSns 


o ueeHz de useHz 


no ussHz 


o ueef>it de ussent 


no usse-nt 


Type 4 Type 5 


vy I 


ss ? va 


usee 


vul 


sees va 


ustft 


Mill 


st va 


itd 


vul 


Mont va 


usetfns 


vul issiiz va 


ussHz 


vul issent va 


uBsent 


Cf. 343 ; 349. The pretonie vowels of 


Types 1, 2, and 3 developed 


as did the pretonie vowels of the perfect 


indicatives (404). During 


the second period -ussons and -usseiz became -ussione and -waaiez(356). 


406. 




aveir(<i abire) avant gut 


di oi(Type 1) 


and ant 


as 


aiant eut 


at 


(pronounced 


avons ousee 


at 


yant — 152) 


avez 
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aion-8 
ate (pronounced aiiet 

aiet diye — 151) 



(340) 



beivre« bebere) 



bevant 






beif but 

(339. (Type 2) 

Note) 





bevez 








beivent 






408. 








chatfeir« *ca<ttre) 


ehedant 


ekedut 


chiit chqdi 
chiez chedis 




chiide 




ckiet ehedit 


ckadrui 


chiedes 




ekedons ehedimes 


and 


ehletlr) 




chfdez chedides 


chedrai 


chfdons 




chiedent ckedirent 




chedez 




(339.' Note) 




ck&dent 







As far as these OF. forms of ca. 1100 are concerned, ehadeir is an 
irregular verb of Weak, II. a. But during the second period it 
adopted, in the perfect indicative and imperfect subjunctive, the end- 
ings of Strong, III, Type 5. 
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134 CONJUGATION— SECOND OLD FRENCH PERIOD 
409. 



COnoistre« conntecere) 
(pronounced cpnSutre) 


conousant 


consul 

and 


conoit 


eon in. 
(Type 3) 








con f ut 




conousge 


410. 












treidre« cr&dere) 
erfdmi 


t'.rgdutit 

ereide 
ereidei 


n-C'li'it 


creit 
creu 
creit 
erf dons 
crfiez 


eredus 
(Type 2) 






e.re.idri 




creident 


erqduwe 






crfdons 

i-ee/Uz 
creident 


(339. Note) 




411. 












crfistreC <s 


ritcere) 


cretisant 


rn-i'i 1 


ere is 


crui 



412. 

curre«c$rrere) 
[curre, corre, 
and courre — 66] 



(Type 2) 



eumu 

(Type 5) 



rort 

currom 
eurret 
current 



As infinitive we find also, toward the end of the second period, • 
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STRONG, 1 

413. 
dfCeir(<C deblre) devant 


II 135 

deut dH did 

dks (Type 2) 

devons 

devez deutee 

deivent 

deif 

> ia pronounced dHydns (152). 


d&e dilve 
deies drives 
deiet devest 
deions devens 
deiiez(S40) devez 
deient deivent 

Deieis pronounced d&iye (151) ; deiom 



duleiH<dqlSre) 

[duleir, doleir, 
and douleir-~ 91] 



415. 
ester« estare) 



dulut du£{ [_due&r\ dului 
ditAU (Type 5) 



duffle\dueille~\ 

duffles 

dufflet 

tl{'t : o/u<[(tuiilons, 

dutiez doillons, and 

dufflent douillons] 



dylons 
dylez 
duMent 



ttityise 



duijl 

t-g'ois 
estas 
n-tf.at. 
esttms 

estont 



(Type 2) 



410. 

estuveiri <*es(gp|re) 

(an impersonal esluvHt 

verb — 'to be 
necessary' ) 

estiiissft 
and 
est-uut 
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136 CONJUGATION— SECOND OLD FRENCH PERIOD 
417. 



■"UajUi 



e.a. «, 



.. ,* 3 |- B J .1 -p 



. 8 *■ J I 1 
I. I 6 S 6 6 



i-.l J "E.'E.-i 



; J 'J :S :S "E 
i. 5 1 1 1 H 



V 

•s -s --s -g .s -: 
issis 



b. E 6 6 1 Si 



*.|. 



■b ■§ * * ■§ ■§ 
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418. 

ge$ir{<.j ac i re ) gesant gfut gis JHi(Type2) 

(pronounced gis 

digmr — 150) gist 

gue getont geusse 



ggrai c/isent 

Like gesir is conjugated the impersonal verb liisir (< lecere), 
excepting that wherever gesir has g$-, leisir has IH-. 

410. 
/f"re(< l$gere) limnt Ifut li /ut(Type2) 

lis 
lit leasee 

li-wn* 

&>iez(339) 

liseitt 

Lire has also a perfect indicative and imperfect subjunctive inflected 

by Strong, II, Type 1 : lis, etc. ; lesisse, etc. 

420. 
BI[WTr(< *mprfre) mitrant mprf 

[murir, morir, mu^rs 

and mourir — 91] muert 

muire sui mort natrons 



mwut(Tvpe 5) 



mifveir« mpvfre') 


nuvant 


IHO'ht 


m*tf , 


»«i(Type 3) 


[mv/eeir, moveir, 




and 


(S-'Stt. 




and mouveir — 91] 




mci)t 


Note) 
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mu$ve. 






mowase 




muevee 










muevet 










muwne 








422. 


muevent 








nuwir«n{>ctre) 


nuwant 


and 


HUM 


»«i(Type 3) 


As infinitive we find also nuire. 


** 




HOtUM 


423. 
pareiri. <.parere) 


parant 


par'O.l 


per 


parui(Type 5) 


424. 


,*. 








pldisir{ <C~ptac6re) plaisant 
plairai plaee(pron 
As infinitive we find aXmplaire. 


plgut 

and" 

plgut 

ounced 

—198) 


plaU ploi(Type 1) 

plait 

plaid 

plaieont ploueee 

plavnez(339) 

plawEiit 


425. 










pb(veir« *plgvh-e) 
[pluveir, ploveir, 
and plouveir — 91] 


p In. rant 

plueves 
pluevet 

pluvoius 
pluvei 

pi unc- id 


and 

pi cut 


pl«{J 
(339. 
Note) 


pfc»(Tvpe3) 
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STRONG, III 




139 


420. 










pfideir( < *p$tere) 
[pudeir, podeir 
and poudeir — 91] 


pudant PQdut 

puimes 
puisset puist 


puh 

pudoiw 

puedent 


poi(Type 1) 
podw 

podusse 


437. 


puwons 

puimet(340) 

puissent 


No imperative 


receivrei <rec&pere 
recevrai 


) recevant 

receive 
receives 
receivet 
recevons 

rrei-iveni 


recci'it 


receif 
(339. 
Note) 


recwi(Type2) 
recewBe 


As infinitive we find also receveir. 








428. 










*«H*tr(<««pfre) 


saekant 


and 


Sfvent 


«.i(Type 1) 

t<) !t£ fit' 




sach/:( pronoun ced 
sa%-192. 1) 


taehtm* 

toehwi 
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140 CONJUGATION— SECOHD OLD FRENCH PERIOD 



valeir« valire) 


valaiit 
and 


valul 


v&vt 


vahd(Type 5) 


wdurfrai(174) 






'"a" 





fai#e( pronounced No imperative 
vaVf— 200) 



Vtfteir«*v$l£re) 
[yuleir, voleir, 
and rowtetr— 91] 



mlant 

and 

vulllaitt 



rit(;!f 

v\tlo-na 
vylea 
violent 



«] ...'((Type 4) 



v>i£l'e(vueilte) vu$tea 

im|/fes vylbiis 

vy.l'ons(vuillom, voillotis, 

iiy/'iM(340) and vouillong) 

■vu^l'eiit 
Vuleir alao had a perfect indicative and imperfect subjunctive inflected 
according to Strong, II: vpte, vtykis, etc.; vyl&isse, etc. 

Reference List of Irregular Verbs 

431. Following is an alphabetical list of the irregular verbs whose 
forms have been given in tabular form (361) m the preceding sec- 
tions. We have thus given by no means all the irregular verbs of 
Old French. Indeed, a regular verb being one all of whose forms 
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may be inferred from the principal parts (361), almost every Old 
French verb of ca. 1100 is irregular (339. Note, and 348). Even 
chanter, which we have used as the paradigm for Weak, I, is irregu- 
lar in its present subjunctive 3d singular, as may be seen from the 
table in 361. It being impracticable, therefore, to give in tabular 
form all the irregular verbs, we have presented only those possessing 
the greatest number of irregularities, and those possessing the most 
unusual irregularities. We have not given, however, any verb of 
very rare usage. In the following list compounds presenting no 
peculiarity are omitted if the simple verb occurs. The references 
are to sections. 



aler. . . 
ardetr ) 



ascrtvre 392 

atamdre 397 

aveir 406 

beivre 407 

benedir 390 

bulir 37iy 2 . 1 

ceindre 397 

chadeir 408 

chaJeir 429 

clodre 400 

coillir 37iy 2 . 2 

conceivre 1 
conceveir J 

concludre 400 

conoistre 409 

cretdre 410 

creistre 411 

crembre 389 

cuire 391 

curir ) 
curre J " 



427 



412 



42-7 



cuvrir 37iy2- 

deceivre } 
deceveir ) 

despire 390 

deveir 413 

dire 390 

doner 361. 2 

duire 391 

duleir 414 



eistre J 
escoudre. . 
esctivre. . 



37iy 2 . 4 



'eindre 397 



estuvetr. . 
faire .... 
fallr.... 
f eindre . . 
ferir. . . . 



37iy 2 . 5 

'397 

. 37iy 2 . 6 
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fraindre 397 

gesir 418 



guarir 373% 



liailir. . 



joindre 

leisir 

lire 

luire 

maneir. . . , 
menteivre ] 
merit eveir J 

metre 

mordre. . . . 



37iy 2 . 7 
37U/ 2 . 4 

397 

418 

419 

391 



muleir 414 



421 

naistre 38iy 2 . 1 

""" 1 433 

nuisir I 

ocidre 396 

odir 37iy 2 . 8 

ofrir 37iy 2 . 9 

oindre 397 

paindre 397 

pareir 423 

peindre 397 

perceivre ") 
perceveir J ' ' ' ' ' ' 

plaindre 397 

plaire ) 

plaisir | 

pluveir 425 



427 



424 



poindre 397 

prembre 389 

prendre 398 

pruver 361. 3 

pudeir 426 

querir 1 



. \ 427 

ridre 400 

raver 361. 3 

salir 371%. 5 

saveir 428 

sedeir 401 

sqldre 402 

sufrir 37iy 2 . 3 

suleir 414 

surdre 388 

*!" 1 424 

tatsir J 

teindre 397 

tenir 385 

terdre 388 

tordre 388 

traire 403 

truver 361. 3 

valeir 429 

vedeir 384 

veintre 38iy 2 . 2 

venir 385 

vestir 37iy 2 . 10 

■vivre 38iy2- 3 

vuleir 430 
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Connected Passages with Phonetic Transcription 

The following phonetic transcriptions, although of an approximate 
nature, may nevertheless give the lieginner some idea of the pronunci- 
ation of connected Old French. Many of the sounds involved aje 
still subjects of contention among authorities ; as to such points toe 
beginner cannot hope to draw independent conclusions until be knows 
how to handle the Grammatik des Altfranzbsisehen ; then he will be 
able to make his own phonetic transcriptions. 

L The First Period 

Following are the opening lines of the Chanson de Roland, written 
toward the end of the eleventh century : 

1 Charles II reis, nostre emperere magnes, 

2 Set anz tuz pleins at estet en Espaigne, 

3 Tresqu'en la mer conquist la terre altaigne. 

4 N'i at chastel qui devant lui remaignet ; 

5 Murs ne citet n'i est remes a fraindre 

6 Fors Sarragoce, qui est en une montaigne. 

7 Li reis Marsilies la tient, qui Deu nen aimet ; 

8 Mahomet sert et Apollin reclaimed — 

9 Nes puet guarder que mals ue l'i ataignet ! 

1 tsarle li reis, nostr amperere manes, 

2 set ants tuts plains ad ested an espa&f, 

3 tresk an la mer konki la terr &utdne. 

4 n j a Hostel Id devand lui remanet ; 

5 mur ne taitet n i est rpnez a fraindre 

6 for sarragutse, Id st an une montanf. 

7 li rei marsil'e la tient, H d$ti nan aimet ; 

8 mahfimet sert ed apolind reklaimet. — 

9 nes pu£t garder ke man ne I i atainet ! 

143 
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Before consulting the following notes the student should read 
the third paragraph of 10-11, and 103. Note 2. 

Line 1. Charles (< VL. Carolus) — Uarle : Frenchmen of ca. 
1100, whenever they pronounced Charles as an isolated word, said 
tsarlet (132), but when, in connected speech, it was followed by li, 
they did not pronounce the s, for that linguistic process which had 
already resulted in the disappearance of every medial s before a 
sonant consonant (129) was still operative whenever similar combina- 
tions arose from the juxtaposition of words in connected speech. 
nostre (< VL. noster) = nostr : in OF. verse a final e (78. 3) imme- 
diately preceding a word beginning with a vowel was usually elided. 

Line 2. at (< VL. abet) = ad : we have d, in spite of 124. Note, 
in accordance with 116. estet (< eetatu) = ested : we have d, in 
spite of the last part of 116, in accordance with the first part of 116. 

Line 3. conquiM « VL. *conquexW) = IconH : the t falls, in spite 
of 122. 3, in accordance with 123 ; the s then falls, in accordance with 
129. terre (< VL. terra) = t$rr : cf. noslre in line 1. 

Line 4. at « VL. abet) = a : the t falls, in spite of 124. Note, in 
accordance with 117. 3. devant (< de -J- ab -\- ante) = devand: the 
t falls, in spite of 122. 3, in accordance with 123; d is then generated, 
in accordance with 186. 

Line 5. Murs (< VL. murus) = mur : the s falls, in spite of 132, 
in accordance with 129. diet (< VL. eiviiate) = tsitet ; the ( would 
fall, in spite of 116, in accordance with 120, were it not for the fact 
that a caesura immediately follows, remes (<VL. remagus)=remM: 
we have %, in spite of 132, in accordance with 126. 

Line 6, fors (< VL. /oris) =fgr : the s falls, in spite of 132, in 
accordance with 127. qui est (< VL. gut est) = ki tt : in OF. verse 
the e of this combination was usually elided. 

Line 7. reis (VL. *reges) = rfl ■ the B falls, in spite of 132, in 
accordance with 129 ; the U then becomes ei, in accordance with 44. 
Marsilies (a borrowed word — the Late Latin Marsilius) = marsiBe : 
cf. Charles in line 1. Deu (a borrowed word— the Late Latin Deum) 
= deu : as there were no OF. words containing medial 6u + nasal 
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consonant, the nasal diphthong corresponding to (u (240) is not 
included in the list of 256-263 : it must have been generated in con- 
nected speech, however, when final iu was immediately followed by an 
n or to, and was probably pronounced eu. 

Line 8. et (< VL. et) — ed : we have d, in spite of the last part 
of 116, in accordance with the first part of 116. Apollin (a borrowed 
word— the Late Latin ApolUnum) = apgtind : cf. 186. 

Line 9. malt (< VL. malut) = mail : cf. Charlet in line 1 ; and, 
for the nasal diphthong, Deu in line 7. 

II. The Middle of the Second Period 

Following are the opening lines of the Roman de la Rose, written 
about the year 1237 : 

1 Maintes gens dient que en songes 

2 N'a se fables non, et mensonges ; 

3 Mais Ten pnet ties songes songier 

4 Qui ne sunt mie mensongier ; 

5 Ains sunt apres bien apparant. 

6 Si en puis bien trere a garant 

7 Un acteur qui ot non Macrobes, 

8 Qui ne tint pas songes a lobes ; 

9 Aincois escrist la vision 
10 Qui avint au roi Cipion. 

1 mpnt§ ian dien kf an spnifa 

2 n a 8§ fable nSn, e mantonlet; 

3 wig I am po lib sonze spniiir 

4 ki ne to miq mtintoniii'r : 

5 eiti tint apre bien aparant. 

6 si am pii% bien trer a gamut 

7 un aldijr ki 5w no makrobes, 

8 kl ne tlm pa soniez a lobet; 

9 ginsQiz eskri la viziSn 
10 ki avtnt au r§i tipign. 
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Many first period laws of consonant development, especially those 
relating to consonant groups, held good throughout the second period, 
but are not listed in 272-282 because during the second period the 
groups which they might have affected no longer existed in the interior 
of words (it will be remembered that in general we have avoided 
discussing the development of words in connected speech— cf. 103. 
Note 2). That ia why the majority of the following notes, although 
dealing with phenomena of the second period, contain references to 
rules listed in the sections of the first period. 

Line 1. Mainteg (< VL. *manotas),= meinte : cf. 129. gens 
(<VL. gmtet) = ian: cf. 129. client (< VL. dieunt) = dipt: cf. 
123. 

Line Z. fables (a borrowed word — the Late Latin fabvlas) ~ 
fable: cf. 129. 

Line 3. Mais (< VL. magis) = m$ : cf. 129. en (< VL. onto) 
= &m: cf. 184. puet (< VL. potet) = po : cf. 117. 1. h'ae(<VL. 
tales— cf. 281. Note) = tw : cf. 127. songes (<VL. somnios) = 
spnie, : cf. 127. 

Line 4. Qui« VL. qui) = K: cf. 37. «»rf«VL. «wrf) = «?: 
cf. 123 and 183. 

Line 5. Ains (< VL. *antius) = ein : cf. 127. aptt««VL. 
appresm) =apr$: cf. 129. 

Line 6. en (<VL. ende) = am: cf. 123 and 184. pwia(<VL. 
*posco) = pui : cf. 129. (rere(< VL. *tragere) = trer : cf. no&lre in 
selection I, line 1. 

Line 7. ot (< VL. abuit)=$u : cf.120; and, for the nasal diph- 
thong, Deu in selection I, line 7. noit ( < VL. name') = n5 : cf. 183. 

Line 8. Qui (< VL. jut) =i$ : cf. 37. tint (< VL. *tetiit) = 
tim : cf. 123 and 184. pas (< VL. passu) =pa : cf. 127. songes 
(< VL. somnios') = rtnij* : cf. 126. 

Line 9,. .dmcois (this is the OF. word ains -f- the suffix -ois < VL. 
■eijus) = einsfyiz : cf. 126. escrist ( < VL. escripsii) = eskri : cf. con- 
quisi in selection I, line 3. 
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III. The End of the Second Period 

Following are a few Hoes of Maistre Pierre Pathelin, written in 
the last half of the fifteenth century (during this century French 
orthography showed the effect of the Eevival of Learning, many 
words being approximated to their Latin prototypes — this explains, 
for instance, the presence of the c in faict, traictis, faintis) : 

1 Pathelin. Que ce drap ycy est bien faict ! 

2 Qu'est il souef, doulx, et traictia ! 

3 Le Drappier. Je Tay faict faire tout faictis 

4 Ainsi des laines de mes bestes. 

5 Pathelin. Hen ! hen ! quel mesnagier vous estes ! 

1 patflgn. ke sj drap wt e bi£ Jet J 

2 ket i s^tef, <2ys, e tretis! 

3 le draper. ie I e fe fere (y fetie ' 

4 fsj de lene de me betgs. 

5 patelgn. han ! kan ! ke menafy vu-z gtes ! 

Line 1. eat (< VL. est) = e : cf. 277, 

Line 2. il (< VL. elli—ct 322) = i : cf. 281 and 209. doulx 
(<VL. dolcea— 281. Note). 

Line 3. ay (< VL. *ayo) = e : cf. 223. faid (< VL. faettt)= 
f§: cf. 277 and 223. fout(< VL. tottu) =ty: cf. 277. 

Line 4. ties (contraction of OF. de and les)=de : cf. 129 and 211. 
laines (< VL. lanas) = lene : cf. 129. mes(<VL. moe — cf. 327) 
= me: cf. 129 and 211. 

Line 5. ?ue/(< VL. quale— cf. 335 and the last sentence of 306) 
= ke: cf. 277 and 211. mesnagier (this is the OF. word mesnage 
'+ the suffix -for < VL. -ariu) = menale : cf. 277 and 243. vows 
(< VL. ™ 8 )='T«:cf- 126. 
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